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Why you should consider a Saab 
if you’re looking at an Audi. 


If you're thinking about buying an Audi 100 LS, 
you're making a reasonably good choice among 
automobiles. Because the Audi is reasonably well 
made, reasonably attractive, and offers a reason- 
able variety of features and gas economy for the 


meaner. 
ich is precisely why you should also con- 
sider Saab. We're similar to Audi in many ways. 
Similar enough to be in the same class, but dif- 
ferent enough to offer you things you can't find in 
the Audi. 

It's these differences 
that you should 
know about 












before you spend your 
thousands of dollars on 
acar. Any car. 
1, Our shape. 

At Saab, we've always felt that form should 
follow function. So we developed the shape of the 
Saab 99 with the help of numerous wind tunnel 
tests. We know that aerodynamic testing and styl- 
ing can do three important things for a car: 

a. Improve gas mileage, since the engine 

doesn't have to work as hard. 

b. Lower wind noise. 

c. Give excellent stability in crosswinds. 

Now, styling is a very subjective judgment, but 
we feel that the way our car looks, helps the way it 
works. And that in itself is very beautiful, indeed. 
2. Smaller outside. 

Just about as big (if not bigger) inside. 

The table below compares the general dimen- 
sions of the Saab and Audi. As you can see, Saab 
is considerably smaller on the outside than the 
Audi. But on the inside, there are some surprises. 


Trunk space Trunk space 
(by volume) by volume) 












23.3 cu. ft 


20.0 cu. ft 





a. The Saab has just about as much headroom 
in front as Audi. But more headroom in the 


rear. 

b. The Saab has more trunk space than the 
Audi. (And that's even before you fold down 
the rear seat on Saab and find a little sta- 
tion wagon in back. A feature that Audi 
doesn’t have.) 

We think that once you sit in both a Saab and 
an Audi you'll find that in the other critical mea- 
surements Saab is just about the same as Audi. 

3. Roll-cage construction. 

Every Saab sedan is built with unitized steel 
body construction. The door sills are made of extra 
thick steel, the doors themselves are reinforced for 


extra strength and safety, and six steel pillars sup- 
port the roof and protect you. 

It's this kind of strong construction, with over 
4,000 welds, that is engineered into every Saab to 
help make it strong, safe 
and dependable. 
4. 4-wheel disc 
brakes (and other 
things you won't §* 
find in Audi). ' ~\ ae _ 

Of course, the 
Audi has a lot of the same features that our Saab 
has. They both have front-wheel drive, for exam- 
ple, for excellent traction, control and handling on 
any kind of road surface. 

They both have rack and 
pinion steering, for precise con- 
trol on the curviest roads. 

And they both have flow- 

thru ventilation and radial tires 
(standard). 

But Audi doesn't give you 
power-assisted disc brakes on 
all four wheels. Saab does. 

Instead, Audi has disc brakes only on the front 
wheels, like many other cars. 

We also give you tinted windows, fuel-injec- 
tion, large 15 inch wheels, a heated driver's seat, 
and a fold-down rear seat, all standard. 

5. More dealers than Audi. 

There’s no question about who has sold more 
cars in the U.S. up until now. Audi is ahead. And 
that tends to make a lot of people think that Saab 
just doesn't have the sales and service facilities 
necessary to handle a large volume of cars. 

But Saab has more than 450 dealers nation- 
wide. Which is more than Audi. More than Volvo. 
And more than any other car in our class. 

To find the dealer nearest you, check the yel- 
low pages. 

6. Price. 

Often the first —and final —decision on a new 
car is based on price. Saab and Audi are competi- 
tively priced. The P.O.E. price of the Saab 99LE two 
door with manual transmission, radial ply tires, 
and all other standard equipment is $4,698. The 
comparable model for Audi is the 100LS at $4,975. 
7. The test drive is the test. 

The real difference between two cars cannot 
be adequately judged until you have driven both 
cars. That's why we think everyone looking at an 
Audi is not being fair to themselves until they also 
test drive a Saab. We think that the fun of driving 
that you experience in a Saab will convince you 
that comfortable, safe, dependable, practical, eco- 
nomical transportation doesn’t have to be dull. 

We also think that no matter what other cars 
you may be considering, you'll be convinced to buy 


a Saab. 


It’s what a car should be. 


Price does not include dealer prep., taxes and optional equipment, if any 





A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Movie critics are born and not made, at least if the professional de- 
velopment of TIME’s Jay Cocks is at all representative. “Even before 
I could read,” he says, “I looked at the movie ads in the papers rath- 
er than the comics.” Naturally, as a kid Cocks lived on a steady and 
omnivorous diet of films, but stopped short of skipping school to sit 
goggle-eyed before the big screen. “My parents were both educators, 
so hooky was out of the question.” At Kenyon College in 1966, Cocks 
organized the campus’ first film festival, then joined TIME in 1967. 
He now sees about eight movies a week—“mostly through my own 
choice”—including oldies shown on TV and others occasionally on 
his home 16-mm. system. When reviewing a new film of unusual in- 
terest, Cocks might sit through it five times (though not necessarily 
consecutively) before rendering judgment. 

Cocks first spotted this week’s cover subject as “a really aces ac- 
tor” in the early 1960s, when Jack 
Nicholson was gracing drive-in 
screens in horror movies. In writing 
the story, Cocks drew on correspon- 
dents’ files and the research aid of Pat 
Gordon, taking time out for a few 
quick antiaircraft battles at his favor- 
ite pinball parlor. The writing done, 
he turned his manuscript over to Se- 
nior Editor Martha Duffy, who asked 
Cocks to wait while she gave his piece 
a once-over reading. “I’m going to 
the movies,” he announced. “You're 
what?” said Duffy. “To the movies,” 
repeated Cocks, already out of the of- 
fice door. “I've gotta relax, you 
know.” 

Los Angeles Correspondent Leo 
Janos handled the bulk of the report- 
ing, conducting eight hours of inter- 
views with Nicholson at the actor’s 
Los Angeles home. Before their first 
session Janos asked Nicholson for “a 
list of people in your life who may 
not be obvious to me—leave out close 
friends, former wife and girl friends.” 
The gregarious Nicholson reeled off 
more than 40 names. A few days lat- 
er Janos was at Nicholson’s house 
when “the phones—three separate 
lines—began ringing off the actor's 
wall.” “My friends are reporting in 
from all over the place that they're 
being interviewed,” Nicholson said, 
adding with some hyperbole: “It’s 
like undergoing an FBI full-field 
check for a top-secret job. TIME 
NICHOLSON & JANOS marches on.” 
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More than 6,000 independent 
insurance agents handle Crum & Forster’s 
property and casualty insurance and a lot of 
other companies as well. 

This means you can get expert, 
professional advice on insurance from a truly 
objective source —an insurance agent who has 
no particular obligation to any one insurance 
company. The kind of objective advice you 
expect from a doctor or lawyer. 

An independent agent can sit down 
with you and carefully examine your situation 
and then figure out which company’s policies or 


programs will give you the most for your money. 


And that’s what you really want. 


‘Im 
Crum &ForsterS 6,300 
agents. But | just might 
recommend their 


99 


competition 
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one of 


Cruger S. Ragland 
Independent Insurance Agent 


@ Ragland Insurance Agency 


Dallas, Texas 


How can you get in touch witha 
good independent agent? It’s simple. Call 
800-447-4700 toll-free (in Illinois, 800-322-4400). 
We will give you the name of an independent 
agent near you who represents us and other 
insurance companies. 

We’re glad to recommend him, even 
though he may not always recommend us. 


CRUM “FORSTER 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 


THE POLICY MAKERS. 


Administrative Headquarters: Morris Township, New Jersey 0796 








WE WANT TO SELL CARS. 
YOU WANT TO SAVE MONEY. 


IT’S THAT SIMPLE. 


Right now, many Chevrolet dealers are offering year-end 
savings on 1974 Chevelles they have in stock. 


Chevelle Malibu Classic Coupe 





Chevelle is a whole family of mid-size, mid-price cars. 
Chevelle is really nine cars. It’s four handsome coupes, two roomy 
sedans, and three practical wagons. 
All small enough for easy handling and parking, yet large enough for six adults 
‘ (more in 3-seat wagons). All with the kind of value that makes sense, 
because you don’t have to buy a car larger than you like 
to get the comfort and family room you need. 
So see your Chevrolet dealer for year-end savings on Chevelle. The mid-size 
car you can handle nicely. 
Chevrolet wants to sell cars. You want to save money. That’s why 
Chevrolet’s Year-End Savings Plan makes sense. 


Chevrolet makes sense for America. 


7 Chevrolet 





Leaders and Followers 


Sir / Your recent examination of regard 
{July 15] was in itself an example of lead- 
ership al a time when many Americans have 
begun to wonder if oy institutions—and 
those who are responsible for the leadership 
of them—can survive this decade. I com- 
mend Time for drawing attention to excel- 
lence and achievement. 

ROBERT MORRIS 

Sudbury, Mass. 


Sir / The special section on leadership is 
magnificent in concept and monumental in 
enlightenment, You have made a stimulat- 
ing contribution to the ongoing progress and 
future necessities of our nation. 

RAYMOND M. VEH 

Thiensville, Wis. 


Sir / Your article on leadership left out a 
vital clement—followers. Good leaders will 
always be needed if ends that will serve most 
of the people are to be achieved. But with 
nearly 200 million Americans in pursuit of 
about as many transitory causes, what this 
country now needs most is long lines of ded- 
icated and trustworthy followers. 

QUINTON J. NIXON 

Virginia Beach, Va. 


Sir / You are to be commended for your 
excellent article on leadership in America, 
One cannot quarrel with the list of 200 po- 
tential leaders you have selected. I'm sure 
that a great deal of research and soul search- 
went into your selection. One cannot 
help wondering, however, if this list had 
been drawn up five years ago, would we 
not have seen on it such names as John 
Dean, Jeb Magruder, Charles Colson. Fred- 
erick C. LaRue, H.R. Haldeman and John 
Ehrlichman? 

DAVID I. EPSTEIN 

Northbrook, Ill. 


Sir / Congratulations on your selection of 
rising leaders and an excellent research job, 
with one exception. My colleague and ex- 
tner, [van Chermayeff, was credited with 
ving “conceived the symbol and identity 
program for the American Revolution Bi- 
centennial Commission,” when in fact I was 
responsible for conceiving and designing 
the Bicentennial symbol and identity pro- 
gram during the time I was with Chermay- 
eff and Geismar Associates. 
lam certain that you, as well as Ivan, 
will want to set the record straight. 
BRUCE BLACKBURN 
President 
Danne & Blackburn Inc. 
New York Cit 
#Some of the on credited solely to 
Chermayeff were created by him and by 
other members of the design firm he heads 
with Thomas Geismar. 


Nixon and the Court 


Sir / If, as St. Clair argued before the Su- 
preme Court (July 22}, the Watergate grand 
jury’s mention of Nixon as an unindicted co- 
conspirator made him “an 85% President,” 
we should be pleased, since that clearly in- 
dicates at least a 40% increase. But ah, for 
the day of 0%! 

DAVID RIDGELY 

Columbia, Md. 


Sir / Your article mistakenly describes Jus- 
tice William J. Brennan Jr. as 74 years old 
and a Republican. He is neither. A lifelong 
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Democrat, the Justice is presently 68 years 
old. Given the depth of understanding and 
wisdom so often displayed in the Justice's 
opinions, it is not surprising that TiME might 
have thought that the Justice had served on 
the court an additional six years. However, 
as his past law clerks can readily attest, the 
Justice's remarkable physical vigor belies 
even his 68 years. Few other men—regard- 
less of their age—begin each day at 5 a.m. 
with a hearty walk of an hour or more. 

TOM JORDE 

Law Clerk to Justice Brennan 

1973 Term 

Washington, D.C 


Double Standard 


Sir / Itis remarkable to note that when John 
Mitchell was acquitted, President Nixon 
spoke glowingly of the American jury sys- 
tem and expressed his profound belief in it: 
but when Pitichesan was convicted by jury 
trial (July 22], Nixon called ita “blot on jus- 
tice,” according to Rabbi Baruch Korff. 

JOHAN HANSELER 

Stamford, Conn. 


Sir / Judge Gesell’s charge to the jury in the 
Ehrlichman case would i all 200 million 
of us in jail. We have all had evil thoughts 
against our neighbors. 

CORNELIUS C. FELTON 

El Cerrito, Calif. 


Slim Pickings 


Sir / Regarding the verse Sam Ervin quot- 
ed before the news conference: God, give 
us Men! (July 22]. The poem might have 
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had more significance if it had been para- 
phrased to include the female half of 
the population. As it is, if the call for peo- 
ple of strong minds and great hearts is lim- 
ited to men alone, the pickings will be slim 
indeed. 

JANET PARTLOW 

Olympia, Wash. 


Sir / Had you included the four final lines 
of Josiah Gilbert Holland's m, you 
might have affronted a quibbling press 
ao) that fault-finding, do-nothing Congress 
whose principal aim is to get re-elected. I 
dare you to quote these lines, which apply 
to Democrats as well as to Republicans: 

For while the rabble, with their 

time-worn creeds, 
Their large professions and their little 


eeds, 
Mingle in selfish strife, Lo! Freedom 
weeps, 
Wrong rules the land, and waiting 
Justice sleeps. 
DORIS D. SCOTT 
Chicago 


Spoiled Illusions 


Sir / Yourats! You told how to do the mag- 
ic tricks [J md 22]. The fun in magic is to be 
stumped and just wonder how a trick is per- 
formed. It works because of “magic.” When 
once you know the secret, the illusion is 
spoiled. You'll never be invited to my mag- 
ic shows. 

MARVIN D. COHEN 

Akron 


Sir / Thank you for 2 the “Levi- 
tation of the Lady” trick in your recent ar- 
ticle on the boom in magic. When I was a 
little girl, my father took me to see Black- 
stone the Magician, who performed the 
trick, hoops and all. I've always wondered 
how he did it. 

JUDITH DILLON 

Chadron, Neb. 


Warren: Justice or Fairness? 


Sir / Earl Warren [July 22] may be remem- 
bered by some as a great man of justice, but 
I cannot help feeling that those who became 
victims of Fis court could also ask “Is it 
fair?” 

Perhaps this country’s bleeding-heart 
liberals should review Miranda and his rec- 
ord after 1966. I personally credit Earl War- 
renand his court not only for the breakdown 
of morals but also for the rise in crime in this 
country. 

DAVID MOORE 

Sherman, Texas 


Sir / Chief Justice Earl Warren will be 
greatly missed. In the critical years ahead, 
America will need all of the Earl Warrens 
it can find if our constitutional American 
way of life is to survive. 

The courts and the press are two of the 
few defenders still standing against the 
growing assaults on the guarantees of our 
constitutional form of government. 

ROBERT H. HOFFMAN 

Philadelphia 


Scream Fire 


Sir / The suggestion in “Revolt Against 
Rape” (July 22] that women in danger 
should scream should be carried one step 
further. Instead of screaming “rape” or 
“help,” they should scream “fire.” Unfor- 
tunately, many people within earshot may 
hesitate to respond to the screams of some- 
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LETTERS 


one in danger unless they feel that they per- 
sonally share that danger 

MERLYN WHITAKER 

Salt Lake City 


Sir / It is not the medical community, the 
courts or the law-enforcement agencies that 
have declared war on rape—it is women 
themselves. Women should demand that 
their daughters receive courses in self-de- 
fense in junior and senior high school and 
that local governments and private industry 
rovide adequate lighting at night, especial- 
y near schools, churches, hospitals and fac- 
tories that employ women. Concerned 
women will continue to demand that their 
communities fight the conditions and atti 
tudes that nurture rape 

DEBORAH L. CAZZELI 

JILL LENK SCHILP 

Dallas Women Against Rape, Inc 

Dallas 


Sir / Napoleon knew that man can’t thread 
a moving needle. When a woman com 
plained to the Emperor that she had been 
raped by one of his officers, he handed her 
his sword and asked her to sheathe it while 
he moved the scabbard 

The woman said she could not as long 
as he was moving the sheath. Napoleon re 
plied that if she had done the same thing 
she never would have been raped 

D. PEELEMAN 
Antwerp 


In Sinatra's Wake 









Sir / Henry Kissinger’s next mission should 
be a good-will trip to Australia to calm the 
wake left by the spoiled and ill-mannered Si 
natra [July 22]. Do us all a favor, Frankie 
and return to retirement 

KENNETH G. LEMMER 


Madison, Wis 

























Sir / The arrogant Mr. Sinatra doesn't like 
the press, just as his friend the arrogant Mr 
Agnew didn't like it, or the arrogant Mr 
Nixon. What this shows is how ungrateful 
these people are for the very institutions 
that enabled them to climb to social, polit 
ical and economic heights in the first place 
If it weren't for the free press we would have 
long since had a ruling class in America 
and these men would certainly have been 
peasants, not aristocrats. The self-made 
man is a phenomenon possible only in a free 
society. How pathetic it is that so many self 
made men scem to forget the debt they owe 
to those institutions that make that freedom 
possible 

JOHN A. REEDER 

Buffalo 
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A Counsel of Silence 


The accelerating drive to impeach 
President Nixon poses an especially 
troubling problem for the man who 
may soon have to succeed him. For 
months, Gerald Ford has cautiously 
tried to walk what he called “a fine 
line.” On the one hand, the Vice Pres- 
ident has declared that the evidence 
was insufficient for impeachment; on 
the other, he has urged Nixon to turn 
over all subpoenaed tapes and docu- 
ments. After the Judiciary Committee 
vote, however, Ford declared that the 
vote was “partisan,” and insisted that 
“the President was right.” 

By instinct, Ford would like to con- 
tinue speaking out in defense of Nixon. 
Indeed Ford discussed impeachment 
strategy with Chief of Staff Alexander 
M. Haig Jr. last week. The Vice Pres- 
ident has declared that he will not lobby 
for Nixon in Congress. He explained: 
“Iam not going out, as I used to when I 
was minority leader, and affirmatively 
and aggressively try to convince them 
they ought to vote this way or that.” But 
in a gesture of sorts to his own con- 
science, he has insisted on reserving the 
right to give his opinion when asked. 

Ford’s closest advisers and friends 
in Congress have counseled him to go 
further, and not to involve himself any 
longer in the impeachment fight, that it 
is a time for his silence. They argue, with 
reason, that he should not squander in 
partisanship his potential for bringing 
the racked nation together again if Nix- 
on is removed from office. 


What If... 


Whatever the outcome of the case 
lodged against him, the indictment of 
John Connally in the milk-fund scan- 
dal last week inspired a small shudder 
in Washington, a fear for what might 
have been. So much has happened in 
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the past nine months that it is almost 
forgotten that Richard Nixon’s first 
choice to succeed Spiro Agnew as his 
Vice President was not Gerald Ford 
but Connally. To contemplate the in- 
dictment of the Vice President, or even 
merely the suspicion of charges aired, 
in the same week that articles of im- 
peachment were voted against the Pres- 
ident is a scenario that almost shatters 
the mind. By the best accounts, Mel- 
vin Laird played a key role in per- 
suading Nixon that Connally was too 
recently a Republican convert and too 
ambitious for the presidency to win Con- 
gress’s approval as Vice President. From 
the vantage of hindsight, thanks, Mel 
We didn’t need that. 


The Real Thing 


No branch of the negotiator’s art is 
more demanding, delicate or deadly 
than nuclear diplomacy, and Secretary 
of State Henry Kissinger is one of the 
few men in the world who can be said 
to have mastered it in both theory and 
felt-table practice. Recently, while es- 
corting West German Foreign Minister 
Hans-Dietrich Genscher to San Cle- 
mente to meet with President Nixon, 
Kissinger stopped off en route to visit 
the nuclear-missile installation at Grand 
Forks Air Force Base, N. Dak. There, 
150 Minuteman missiles stand at the 
ready beneath their giant manhole coy- 
ers, and Kissinger, who as a negotiator 
handles Minuteman, Polaris and Posei- 
don missiles like poker chips, had a re- 
quest: might he see one? 

For the first time in his life, Kis- 
singer descended into a 90-ft. silo and 
gazed at a 75,000-lb. Minuteman III, the 
newest and largest American ICBM 
(range: 7,000 miles). After watching a 
simulated firing in an underground com- 
mand center, Kissinger emerged and re- 
marked that the world of payloads, 
throw weight and delivery systems had 
been largely an “abstraction” to him up 
until now. Coming face to face with the 





real thing had clearly been a sobering 
experience for the onetime Harvard pro- 
fessor who made his reputation with a 
book entitled Nuclear Weapons and 
Foreign Policy 


Overkill 


Against meteorological odds, it has 
rained in Waynesburg, Pa., every July 
29 for 85 of the last 95 years. Such rain- 
fall regularity would come as welcome 
relief to farmers in the parched Mid- 
west, now sweltering in its severest 
drought in a generation (see ECONOMY 
& BUSINESS). Rain Day has become an 
annual rite in Waynesburg (pop. 5,152) 
in the years since 1879, and last week 
the usual festivities, from square danc- 
es to a town picnic, were on the agen- 
da. Few townspeople elected to hang 
black snakeskins on their fences as of- 
ferings to the rain gods as in days gone 
by. Instead, many chose such common- 
place precipitators as cleaning windows, 
hanging out laundry or washing the fam- 
ily car. They were duly rewarded at 
12:59 a.m. as a few droplets of rain 
fell, sending up New Year’s Eve whoops 
all over town. The manifestation proved 
to be merely an overture, however. At 
5 in the afternoon, the tail end of a near- 
by tornado dumped a drenching .59 
inches of rain on Waynesburg within 
2% hours. Observed one soaked res- 
ident: “We did need a few drops, but 
this was ridiculous.” 
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Nixon: The Odds on Survival Shorten 


“What's going on now has the im- 
pact of a tidal force.” That was one se- 
nior presidential adviser’s description of 
the multiple and multiplying assaults on 
the presidency of Richard Nixon last 
week. Each day brought bad news about 
hard fact and worse rumors about im- 
pending defections in Congress of the 
men and women on whose verdict Nix- 
on’s lease in office hangs. The White 




























House staff seemed to have no strategy 
or ideas on how to stem the onslaught. 
As a result, the vote for Nixon’s im- 
peachment in the House, long certain, 
seemed on the verge of gathering into a 
tsunami that could also sweep the Sen- 
ate to conviction—and Nixon from of- 
fice. Among the week’s developments: 

> The House Judiciary Committee 
concluded its remarkably bipartisan, 
highly effective proceedings, voting two 
more articles of impeachment. One ac- 
cused Nixon of abusing his presidential 
powers; the other charged him with will- 
fully disobeying the committee's lawful 
subpoenas of tapes and other evidence. 

> House leaders of both parties 
worked out a tentative impeachment 
timetable that calls for the debate to be- 
gin on Aug. 19 and the vote to take place 
by Aug. 31. They also agreed to allow 
television coverage of the proceedings, 
which could well be even more dam- 
aging to the President’s public support 
than those of the Judiciary Committee 

> A Louis Harris survey released 
this week showed a dramatic shift in 
favor of impeachment and conviction, 
undoubtedly because of the impact of 
the televised Judiciary Committee pro- 
ceedings. By 66% to 27%, those polled 
in personal interviews last week favored 
impeachment, up from 53% to 34% in 
a survey taken in July, just before the 


The Stone Wall 


public committee debate started. Ac- 
cording to the poll, a majority (56% to 
31%) now believe that Nixon should be 
ousted from office, up from 47% to 34% 
in the earlier sampling. In July, a Har- 
ris survey found that most people (55% 
to 27%) thought that Nixon would not 
be found guilty. Now 47% to 40% say 
that he will be found guilty. 

> As the White House began com- 
plying with the Supreme Court’s order 
to yield 64 tape recordings, Presidential 
Counsel James St. Clair disclosed an- 
other mysterious gap on one of the tapes 
He reported to Federal Judge John J. Si- 
rica that five minutes and twelve sec- 
onds was missing from a tape of a cru- 
cial April 17, 1973, meeting on Water- 
gate involving Nixon and top assistants 

>» A Washington grand jury indicted 
former Treasury Secretary John B. Con- 
nally, who was once a Nixon favorite 
and was the President’s initial private 
choice to succeed Spiro Agnew as Vice 
President, on charges of accepting 
bribes, perjury and conspiring to ob- 
struct justice. The indictment accused 
Connally of accepting $10,000 from a 
dairy cooperative in exchange for his 
urging the Administration to raise fed- 
eral milk-price supports in March 1971 
and of later lying about the deal. 

> US. District Judge Gerhard A 
Gesell sentenced former Domestic Af- 
fairs Adviser John Ehrlichman, once de- 
scribed by Nixon as one of “the finest 
public servants it has been my privilege 
to know,” to a term of 20 months to 
five years in prison. Ehrlichman was 
convicted last month on conspiracy and 
perjury charges growing out of the bur- 
glary of Daniel Ellsberg’s psychiatrist’s 
office in September 1971. (Ehrlichman 
will appeal the verdict.) The sentence 
was the stiffest yet received by a pres- 
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The agonizing within the House of 
Representatives over impeachment has 
not been limited to members of the Ju- 
diciary Committee or to rank-and-file 
members of both parties: it has most par- 
ticularly borne down on the Republican 
leader of the House, Congressman John 
Rhodes of Arizona. Last week Rhodes 
let it be known that he had been strug- 
gling with the question of whether Rich- 
ard Nixon should be impeached, and 
would announce his decision this week. 
In ordinary times, it would be in- 
conceivable that a Republican congres- 
sional leader could seriously be enter- 
taining the idea of voting to impeach a 
Republican President. In the first place, 
it could prove disastrous to his own ca- 
reer. More significant, it could have a 
disproportionate effect on the whole im- 
peachment fight, freeing Republican 
Congressmen to vote their conscience 
—or the politics of their districts—and 
unquestionably increasing the chance 
that the Senate would convict the Pres- 
ident by a two-thirds vote and remove 
him from office. 

. 
Rhodes fully understands the poten- 
tial impact of his decision on the Pres- 
ident’s fate, acknowledging that the Re- 
publican leader of the chamber 
constitutionally charged with the pow- 


idential intimate for crimes growing out 
of Watergate and related events. 

> House Minority Leader John 
Rhodes announced that he would make 
a statement early this week on his po- 
sition on impeachment. He carefully 
kept his own counsel on what he would 
say till the last moment, but he was 
known to be anguished over the evi- 





NIXON AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
“An uphill struggle.” 
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Rhodes: Stanching the Blood 


er of impeachment has a unique, if not 
altogether enviable position. The more 
prudent course might have been for him 
to remain silent for the moment, saying 
only that he would make his decision 
when necessary, on what he judged to 
be the merits of the case. But, as he told 
TIME Correspondent Neil MacNeil in 
an interview last week, because of his 
“unique position,” he is more mindful 
than most Republicans of the fact that 
the impeachment crisis must not be al- 
lowed to tear the party to pieces. 

As Rhodes sees it, impeachment by 
the House of Representatives is a cer- 
tainty; the President, he says flatly, “is 
down the tube.” Further, he fears that 
even if the Senate does not vote to con- 
vict the President, the vote will be so 
close to a two-thirds majority that the 
nation would be left without an effec- 
tive President for the next two years. 

Accepting all this as a foregone con- 
clusion, Rhodes is examining the spe- 
cial obligations imposed upon him by 
the crisis: how to save as many Repub- 
lican Congressmen as possible from de- 
feat in November, and how to avoid 
party schism, Last week he described 
the situation as he saw it to his old friend 
Vice President Gerald Ford. “I thought 
he ought to know,” Rhodes said. “I think 
he got the message.” He telephoned his 


dence, and the mere possibility of so im- 
portant a conservative Republican lead- 
er abandoning Nixon doubtless deeply 
alarmed the White House. Rhodes’ sup- 
port cannot save Nixon in the House, 
but his defection could very well seal 
his fate in the Senate. 

The series of events, actual and pos- 
sible, staggered the President's aides. 
Just after the Judiciary Committee vot- 
ed the first article of impeachment, Press 
Secretary Ronald Ziegler flatly predict- 
ed that the full House would reject the 
articles of impeachment. As the week 
went on, however, the White House's 
show of public optimism evaporated. On 
Friday, Deputy Press Secretary Gerald 
Warren repeated the official line that 
the President believed the facts did not 
support the allegations of misconduct, 
but conceded that Nixon was “in the 
role of underdog.” In the privacy of their 
offices, however, many White House 
aides were grimly resigned to the inev- 
itability of impeachment. But they in- 
sisted that, as one put it, “his convic- 
tion in the Senate is at least a debatable 
proposition.” 

Nixon had scarcely returned to 
Washington from a 16-day stay at San 
Clemente before a search was on in the 
White House for a new strategy for sur- 
vival. Until the Judiciary Committee 
vote, Nixon and his aides had attempt- 
ed to exploit partisan divisions on the 


friend George Bush, the G.O.P. nation- 
al chairman, to ask: “You got any good 
news?” Quipped Bush: “Yes, it’s 12:17 
and nobody's been indicted.” The hard- 
core Nixonites in the House have been 
furious at Rhodes’ reticence the past few 
weeks. “Why aren't you defending the 
President?” demanded one. Rhodes re- 
plied that impeachment was not a par- 
tisan matter and that he would decide 
the question in his best judgment as a 
lawyer, not as a Republican. “I hope,” 
he continued, “that all members will 
weigh the evidence objectively, and then 
vote in a manner that they think right 
and in the best interest of the country.” 
. 

The Administration has also tried 
to exert influence upon him. One White 
House official telephoned him to say: 
“John, it’s time for a head count.” But 
Rhodes refused to order it because he 
was determined to avoid arm twisting. 
He feels a responsibility to counsel all 
186 of his party colleagues in the House, 
many of whom are being hurt by the in- 
traparty crossfire, and last week began 
to meet with them in groups of eight or 
ten, His message to all: take special care 
during the impeachment debate “not to 
widen the division among Republicans; 
analyze the evidence in such a way as 
not to hurt anybody else.” He promises 
to campaign for all Republicans, regard- 
less of how they vote. He told one group: 
“T can’t put the umbrella over all of you, 


panel. Ziegler went so far as to dispar- 
age its proceedings as a “kangaroo 
court.” That strategy was shattered, 
however, by the defection of six Repub- 
licans in support of one article of im- 
peachment, seven in support of anoth- 
er, the introduction of a third by a senior 
Republican. Now a new course had to 
be found among the President’s rapidly 
dwindling options. Confessed one advis- 
er: “It’s a grinding experience. There is 
puzzlement about how to take hold of 
the problem.” 

Saving His Shot. Some White 
House aides urged Nixon to deliver a 
television address rebutting the charges, 
much as he saved his political career 
with his “Checkers” speech in 1952. 
“That was hashed about,” one adviser 
reported, “but it was decided that he 
should save his shot for a later point” 
—cither during the House debate or, 
more probably, after the House vote. 

Republican Congressmen made 
some suggestions. Senator Jacob Javits 
renewed his proposal that Nixon tem- 
porarily turn over his duties as Presi- 
dent to Vice President Gerald Ford 
under the 25th Amendment until the 
impeachment trial is concluded. Adopt- 
ed in 1967, the amendment was intend- 
ed to cover cases when a President is 
temporarily incapacitated for mental or 
physical reasons, but Javits believes it 
can be applied to impeachment as well. 
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but I can help to wipe away the rain 
from the faces of those not under the 
umbrella.” 

The Kansas-born son ofa retail lum- 
ber dealer, Rhodes moved to Arizona 
after World War II and began to prac- 
tice law. In 1952, at the same time his 
friend Barry Goldwater was elected to 
the U.S. Senate, Rhodes became Ari- 
zona’s first Republican member of the 
House of Representatives, and he has 
been there ever since. He has held im- 
portant posts on the Appropriations and 
Republican Policy Committees, and he 
has worked hard, as befits an Arizona 
Congressman, to secure for his state a 
larger share of Colorado River water 
Last summer the Rhodes clan—John 
Rhodes, his wife Betty, their daughter, 
three sons and two grandchildren 
—gathered to enjoy the river in a dif- 
ferent way: they floated through the 
Grand Canyon on a raft. 

Since last December, when he suc- 
ceeded Jerry Ford as minority leader, 
Rhodes has believed that his principal 
loyalty should lie with his Republican 
colleagues rather than his Republican 
President. But he traces his serious 
doubts about Richard Nixon’s presiden- 
cy to his reading of the White House 
transcripts last May. At that time, 
Rhodes suggested publicly that the Pres- 
ident might well consider resigning if 
he was impeached by the House. 

Privately, he continued his study. He 


Two pro-Nixon Republican Repre- 
sentatives, Sam Steiger of Arizona and 
Charles S. Gubser of California, suggest- 
ed that the President ask for a pro forma 
vote for impeachment in the House and 
a speedy trial in the Senate. That would 
enable him to avoid a damaging tele- 
vised debate in the House. It would also 
keep House Republicans from having to 
pass judgment on their President. 

Trial Balloon. It is a measure of the 
hopelessness of his position in the House 
that Nixon mulled the idea over and di- 
rected speechwriter Patrick J. Buchanan 
to loft it as a trial balloon at a breakfast 
with newsmen. Buchanan obliged, but 
within hours both the Democratic and 
Republican leaders in the House made 
it clear that they would not permit the 
constitutional proceedings to be short- 
circuited. Before the end of the day, Bu- 
chanan punctured the proposal for good 
“The only real advantage was to Re- 
publican members of the House,” he 
said, “but they're going to have to walk 
down to the well of the House and fall 
on their swords.” 

In the end, Nixon’s perplexed and 
frustrated strategists hit on no new 
grand strategy for fighting impeachment 
in the House. Publicly, White House 
aides refused to discuss the subject. Said 
Warren: “Our strategy will become clear 
as events unfold in maybe five days, ten 
days or 20 days.” Added Communica- 
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read the pertinent parts of The Feder- 
alist papers, the debates at the Consti- 
tutional Convention and in the first 
House of Representatives and, most im- 
portant, the massive volumes of evi- 
dence published by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. “The creation of the ‘plumbers’ 
unit has always bothered me, and what 
flowed from that act,” he said last week 
“The use of the IRS has also been both- 
ersome to me.” 
v 

Rhodes has made it fairly clear that 
if he were an ordinary Republican Con- 
gressman, he would vote against Arti- 
cles I and III but support Article II, the 
charge that Richard Nixon abused his 
powers as President, broke his oath of of- 
fice and misused federal agencies. But 


THE NATION 


Rhodes is no ordinary Congressman, 
and this fact exerts a powerful influence 
on his decision. Already there has been 
open bitterness in the House ranks, 
much of it directed at Maryland Con- 
gressman Lawrence Hogan, the first Re- 
publican on the Judiciary Committee to 
announce that he would vote for im- 
peachment. Hogan got a raspberry when 
he came onto the House floor after mak- 
ing his announcement. One Republican 
cried, “We're going to take up a col- 
lection to beat Hogan’s ass!” Rhodes re- 
alizes that such anger could mortally 
damage the party, and he is doing ev- 
erything he can to contain it. “I'm going 
to be a [Red Cross] corpsman,” he says 
of his role in the weeks ahead, “and 
stanch the flow of blood.” 


HOUSE MINORITY LEADER RHODES IN HIS WASHINGTON OFFICE 
The process must not be allowed to tear the party to pieces. 


tions Director Ken W. Clawson: “Did 
Eisenhower tell the Germans when he 
was going to invade Normandy?” Pri- 
vately, aides planned a soft-sell cam- 
paign to discredit the charges by con- 
tending that they are too flimsy and 
general to be considered grounds for 
impeachment—the same arguments 
voiced by Nixon supporters on the Ju- 
diciary Committee. One White House 
political strategist declared: “During the 
Judiciary Committee debate, inference 
was king, innuendo was queen, and to- 
gether they reigned triumphantly over 
the proceedings.” 

Nixon Aides William F. Timmons 
and Dean Burch will press that argu- 
ment on wavering Republicans and 
other undecided members of the House 
in the coming weeks. At the same time, 
they plan to shift the fight against im- 


peachment to political grounds, trying 
to focus attention on Nixon’s accom- 
plishments, particularly in the area of 
foreign policy. Arm twisting will be ta- 
boo. Explained one Nixon supporter 
“It’s counterproductive.” Other White 
House aides, notably Buchanan and 
Clawson, will attempt to communicate 
the same line to the public, while Pres- 
idential Aide William J. Baroody Jr. will 
work with pro-Nixon organizations like 
Rabbi Baruch Korff's National Citizens’ 
Committee for Fairness to the Presiden- 
cy Inc. Said Warren: “We face an up- 
hill struggle, but in a political struggle 
you have a chance to win.” At best, how- 
ever, the White House strategists hope 
to narrow the margin for impeachment 
and make it less bipartisan; they have 
no hope of carrying the House. 

Before the Judiciary Committee 
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vote, House leaders believed that no 
more than 39 Republicans (out of 187) 
would desert Nixon and come out for 
impeachment. The bipartisan nature of 
the Judiciary Committee debate and 
vote caused that number to grow sharp- 
ly last week. Estimates ranged from 50 
to 80, the figure predicted by California 
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G.O.P. Representative John H. Rous- 
selot. The Washington Post surveyed the 
House and reported that only 14 Re- 
publicans were willing to say that they 
opposed impeachment of Nixon, while 
116 said that they were undecided. 
Moreover, Representative Joe D. Wag- 
gonner Jr. of Louisiana, a fervent Nixon 
backer, has told leaders that fewer than 
30 Southerners (out of 121) plan to vote 
against impeachment. 

Nixon’s position has also deteriorat- 
ed in the Senate. A few months ago his 
supporters thought that they had up to 
50 votes against conviction. Now key 
Republican Senators believe that there 
may be as many as 60 potential votes 
for conviction, including up to 15 
Republicans. 

Knuckle Rap. House leaders of both 
parties met to discuss procedures for the 
impeachment debate and vote, and Ju- 
diciary Committee Chairman Peter W. 
Rodino Jr. huddled with Majority Lead- 
er Thomas P. (“Tip”) O'Neill Jr. on the 
committee's final report, due next week. 
The leaders agreed to open the proceed- 
ings with 55 hours of general debate, 
with Judiciary Committee members 
limited to 15 minutes and all other Rep- 
resentatives to five minutes. That dis- 
cussion will be followed by 21 hours of 
debate on motions on the articles. The 
Representatives will be allowed to pro- 
pose amendments to eliminate an ar- 
ticle or particular paragraphs of articles 
but will be prohibited from introducing 
new articles or amending any article 
with new language. 

As a last-ditch alternative to im- 
peachment, some Republican Repre- 


The Senate Prepares to Judge 


Even before the Judiciary Commit- 
tee had voted on the second and third ar- 
ticles of impeachment, the Democratic 
and Republican leaders of the Senate 
met in Majority Leader Mike Mans- 
field’s office. After the meeting, Mans- 
field, together with Minority Leader 
Hugh Scott and Democratic and Repub- 
lican Whips Robert Byrd and Robert 
Griffin, announced that the Senate 
Rules Committee would review existing 
impeachment trial rules. 

Mansfield then unveiled a total revi- 
sion and updating of the Senate’s im- 
peachment rules, which were written in 
1868 for the trial of Andrew Johnson. 
One of the 13 proposed rules, allowing 
television coverage of the Senate trial, is 
almost certain to be approved. However, 
Mansfield’s proposals met argument in 
several important areas, including: 

THE STANDARD OF PROOF. Mans- 
field’s rules would enable the Senate to 
uphold the House’s articles of impeach- 
ment if they found the evidence against 
the President to be “clear and convinc- 
ing.” This standard falls between the dif- 
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ficult one of “beyond a _ reasonable 
doubt” used in criminal trials and the 
easier “preponderance of the evidence” 
standard established for civil cases. It 
was applied by the House Judiciary 
Committee after, ironically enough, be- 
ing proposed by Presidential Counsel 
James St. Clair. But Republicans, led by 
Minority Leader Scott, favored “beyond 
a reasonable doubt,” feeling that “clear 
and convincing” was too lax. 

ADMISSIBILITY OF EVIDENCE. Mans- 
field would allow into the impeachment 
trial any evidence that would be admis- 
sible in federal or state courts, no matter 
what the nature of the case. This would 
permit information produced in con- 
gressional hearings as well as substantial 
hearsay evidence to be introduced. This 
was also opposed by Republicans as far 
too permissive and aimed at bolstering 
what they consider a technically weak 
case against the President. 

THE POWERS OF THE CHIEF JUSTICE. 
Mansfield’s rules would take away the 
Chief Justice’s authority to issue subpoe- 
nas and writs, to “charge” the Senators, 


sentatives, with concurrence of Gerald 
Ford, proposed that the House censure 
the President. In lieu of impeachment, 
the motion would merely chastise Nix- 
on for “moral insensitivity, negligence 
and maladministration”’—a feather- 
weight rap on the knuckles. The notion 
was so strongly opposed by the Dem- 
ocratic leadership that it was given lit- 
ule chance of even reaching the floor. 

With the impeachment drive gath- 
ering momentum, Nixon conveyed an 
impression of beleaguered isolation. Wa- 
tergate left him time for only one ap- 
pointment: a session to review Treasury 
Secretary William E. Simon’s recent trip 
to the Middle East. Afterward, Simon 
said: “I have never seen the President 
in a more positive and affirmative frame 
of mind.” The few White House aides 
who saw Nixon recently also insisted 
that he was in good spirits. One said: 
“I’ve never admired him more. How he 
can take all of this I don’t know, but 
you can be with him and never know 
anything is wrong. He's like a general 
who has lost the war but still stands at 
the command post, directing the 
troops.” 

Nixon spent most of his working 
time secluded in the Lincoln Sitting 
Room of the White House or in his hide- 
away in the Executive Office Building, 
listening to the tapes that the Supreme 
Court directed him to turn over to Judge 
Sirica. The judge will decide which parts 
of the tapes may be used in the trial, 
scheduled to begin Sept. 9, of six for- 
mer Nixon aides charged with partic- 
ipating in the Watergate cover-up. After 
listening to each tape, Nixon turned it 


or to cast tie-breaking votes as he pre- 
sides over the impeachment trial. Mans- 
field argued that both precedent and the 
1868 rules have compromised the Sen- 
ate’s “sole power to try” the President by 
giving too much power to the Chief Jus- 
tice. Some Republicans countered that 
this rule expressed a Democratic fear 
that Chief Justice Warren Burger would 
wield a pro-Nixon gavel. 

Still another potential controversy is 
looming: what to do in case the trial is 
not completed before the new 94th Con- 
gress is convened next Jan. 3. Mansfield, 
who is planning a_ six-day-a-week, 
seven-hour-a-day schedule for the trial 
in the hope of getting it through by 
Christmas, wants the new Senate to car- 
ry on where the old one left off. “The 
Senate is a continuing body, and we 
wouldn't have to start the trial over 
again,” he argues. He plans to provide 
seats in the chamber for new Senators 
elected in November so that they can 
hear the evidence before they take office. 
Republicans doubt whether that would 
be fair or legal; they would probably urge 
a new trial if the current 93rd Congress 
does not finish the job—an alarming 
prospect for the Senate and the nation. 
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over to two lawyers, J. Fred Buzhardt 
and St. Clair, who prepared copies for 
the White House of the reels contain- 
ing the subpoenaed conversations to be 
sent to Sirica. Twenty of the tapes were 
delivered to the judge on Tuesday and 
another nine on Friday. 

Asked by Assistant Special Prose- 
cutor Richard Ben-Veniste on Tuesday 
whether any tape segments were miss- 
ing, St. Clair told Sirica: “Not to my 
knowledge, Your Honor.” Then Ben- 
Veniste pointed out that a White House 
transcript of the President’s April 17, 
1973, meeting with Ehrlichman and 
Chief of Staff H.R. Haldeman ended at 
4:35 p.m. while St. Clair had told the 
court that the reel of tape was “removed 
full” at 4:20 p.m. After checking, St. 
Clair reported to Sirica that five min- 
utes and twelve seconds of the 45-min- 
ute conversation had not been recorded 
because a Secret Service technician was 
changing tape reels. 

TIME has learned, however, that the 
technician, James Baker, now stationed 
in Texas, would not have needed more 
than a minute to change reels of tape. 
Moreover, it was learned that the miss- 
ing portion was apparently clipped from 
the end of one tape and the beginning 
of another. 

Messed Tapes. For almost a year 
after the taping was disclosed in July 
1973, the tapes were guarded by Retired 
Major General John C. Bennett, who re- 
signed his White House job last April 
to become a vice president of a pipeline 
company in Alaska. Says Bennett: “It 
is hard to believe that there was tam- 
pering with the White House tapes, yet 
it is just as hard to believe that tam- 
pering did not occur. I have a feeling 
that, somewhere along the line, some- 
one messed with those tapes.” 

As the pressures on Nixon mounted, 
it seemed inconceivable that he did not 
from time to time let his mind dwell, 
however briefly, on the one course of ac- 
tion that would ease them immediately: 
resignation. Aides said that such a step 
was out of the question. But it offered 
definite benefits to the beleaguered Pres- 
ident. If convicted by the Senate, Nixon, 
now financially hard pressed, would for- 
feit his presidential pension of $60,000 
a year, plus up to $96,000 annually to 
maintain a staff and office, and Pat 
would lose her right to a $20,000 an- 
nual pension if he died before she did. 

Also, resignation might allow Nix- 
on to work out a deal with prosecutors 
and Ford to void any possibility of crim- 
inal prosecution after he left office. It 
would lessen the chance of additional ev- 
idence being made public that would 
further tarnish his image. It would help 
retain his emotional base of supporters. 
And it would keep him from becoming 
the first U.S. President to be impeached 
and convicted. By staying in office and 
fighting impeachment to the end, Nix- 
on was gambling with his place in his- 
tory—and the odds, at least as of last 
week, were turning sharply against him. 
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Voting 2 More Ayes, 2 Nays 


“It is not the presidency that is in 
jeopardy from us. We would strive to 
strengthen and protect the presidency. 
But if there be no accountability, anoth- 
er President will feel free to do as he 
chooses. But the next time, there may be 
no watchman in the night.” 


Typified by the understated clo- 
quence of South Carolina’s gentle James 
Mann, the remarkable House Judiciary 
Committee last week completed its un- 
wanted task of bringing Richard Nixon 
to public account for grave violations of 
his oath of office and injury to the US. 
Constitution. Through two more days of 
largely decorous televised debate on im- 
peachment, the committee’s fragile bi- 
partisan coalition strongly approved a 
second article of impeachment and nar- 


rowly approved a third. By large mar- 
gins, the committee then rejected two 
other charges against the President. 
Much of the painful pressure on 
Chairman Peter Rodino’s committee 
had eased after it had irrevocably cast 
the die of impeachment on July 27 by ap- 
proving Article I, which charged Nixon 
with obstruction of justice in the Wa- 
tergate cover-up. Yet there were spir- 
ited exchanges last week as the com- 
mittee’s deliberations resumed. The 
bipartisanship reached its peak as sev- 
en Republicans joined all 21 Democrats 
to approve Article II, which accused 
Nixon of abusing the powers of his of- 
fice and failing to take care that the laws 
be faithfully executed. Illinois Repub- 
lican Robert McClory supported the ar- 


ticle, adding his name to the six other 
Republicans who had also turned 
against their party's President on the 
first article (Illinois) Tom Railsback, 
New York’s Hamilton Fish Jr., Mary- 
land's Lawrence Hogan, Virginia's 
M. Caldwell Butler, Maine’s William 
Cohen and Wisconsin’s Harold Froeh- 
lich). The vote on the abuse of powers ar- 
ticle was thus 28 to 10. 

McClory, an anguished former Nix- 
on supporter who had wept when he 
learned about the Watergate-related 
criminal conviction of John Ehrlich- 
man, then successfully sponsored a third 
article of impeachment of his own. It 
charged Nixon with deliberately dis- 
obeying lawful subpoenas from the Ju- 
diciary Committee for White House tape 
recordings and documents. Only two 
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Republicans (McClory and Hogan) sup- 
ported this article and only two Dem- 
ocrats (Mann and Alabama's Walter 
Flowers) opposed it. Defeated by iden- 
tical margins of 26 to 12 were proposed 
articles based on Nixon's secret orders 
to bomb Cambodia, and his “attempt 
to willfully evade” federal income taxes 
and use public funds for improvement 
of his private properties at Key Biscayne 
and San Clemente. 

Throughout its six days of decision 
in July, spread over two weeks, the Ro- 
dino committee maintained a spirit of 
compromise. The reputedly hotheaded 
liberals, such as Michigan’s John Con- 
yers, California’s Jerome Waldie and 
Massachusetts’ Father Robert Drinan, 
spoke pointedly but with unexpected re- 
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straint. The Democratic majority al- 
lowed the language of the charges 
against Nixon to be softened or limited 
in order to appeal to impeachment-lean- 
ing Republicans. The articles on Cam- 
bodia and Nixon’s finances gave defect- 
ing Republicans and Southern Demo- 
crats a chance to alleviate some of their 
home-district distress by casting a vote 
or two for the President. 

Although thoroughly outnumbered, 
Nixon's all-out defenders on the com- 
mittee were never squelched. Such as- 
tute debaters as California’s Charles 
Wiggins, Indiana’s David Dennis and 
lowa’s Wiley Mayne, in fact, presented 
a far more coherent and reasoned de- 
fense than had either the President or 
his various spokesmen throughout the 
two-year-old Watergate scandal. 

Controlled Attack. Whether deliv- 
ered with the sardonic light touch of 
Missouri’s William Hungate, the biting 
thrusts of Ohio's John Seiberling or the 
measured coolness of Maryland’s Paul 
Sarbanes, the attack on Nixon’s actions 
was controlled, yet incisive. When such 
troubled Republicans as Maine’s semi- 
lyrical Cohen, Maryland’s hard-hitting 
Hogan and the earnest McClory joined 
the assault, the impact was powerful. 

Introduced by Hungate, the abuse 
of powers article embraced five areas of 
presidential activity: 1) attempted abuse 
of IRS information and audits; 2) use of 
wiretaps for purposes other than nation- 
al security; 3) creation of the White 
House squad of secret investigators, the 
“plumbers”; 4) failure to prevent sub- 
ordinates from impeding such investi- 
gations as those into the Watergate and 
Ellsberg burglaries; 5) interfering with 
the FBI, CIA, Watergate special prose- 
cution force and the Department of Jus- 
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tice. The article was assailed by Wig- 
gins as citing no violation of law, while 
his position was challenged by Califor- 
nia Democrat George Danielson. 


WIGGINS: Just what is abusive con- 
duct? What does it mean? I suggest that 
that is an empty phrase, having mean- 
ing in terms of what we pour into it ... 
We have no right to impose our notions 
of morality and propriety upon others 
and make it their legal duty to comply 
therewith. 

DANIELSON: The offenses charged 
against the President in this article are 
uniquely presidential offenses. No one 
else can commit them. You or I, the most 
lowly citizen can violate any of the stat- 
utes in our criminal code. But only the 
President can violate the oath of office 
of the President. Only the President can 
abuse the powers of the office of the Pres- 
ident ... They are crimes or offenses 
against the very structure of the state. 





Missouri’s Hungate stressed that the 
article was based on a pattern of pres- 
idential misconduct rather than on iso- 
lated acts. Conceding that “men are 
human; humans are frail,” he said that 
“a consistent disregard of the law” was 
involved. Typically, Hungate gave a 
homespun example of the difference: “If 
a man is driving in his car and he cross- 
es the center line, that is not grounds 
for a whole lot of punishment ... but if 
he crosses the center line 15 times ev- 
ery mile he drives or if he insists on 
straddling the center line all the time, 
then I think . .. action has to be taken.” 

Republican McClory, too, rejected 
the argument that an abuse of power 
must also violate a law before it is im- 
peachable. “I think we can agree that 
the President should not commit 
crimes,” he argued. But the impeach- 
ment process is not akin to “a district 
courthouse to hold the President ac- 
countable for statutory violations of the 





Violation of His Constitutional Oath 


The text of the final two articles of impeachment approved last week by the 
House Judiciary Committee: 


ARTICLE Il 

Using the powers of the office of President of the United States, Richard M. 
Nixon, in violation of his constitutional oath faithfully to execute the office of 
President of the United States and, to the best of his ability, preserve, protect, 
and defend the Constitution of the United States, and in disregard of his con- 
stitutional duty to take care that the laws be faithfully executed, has repeatedly 
engaged in conduct violating the constitutional rights of citizens, impairing the 
due and proper administration of justice and the conduct of lawful inquiries, or 
contravening the laws governing agencies of the executive branch and the pur- 
poses of these agencies. 

This conduct has included one or more of the following: 





1 

He has, acting personally and through his subordinates and agents, en- 
deavored to obtain from the Internal Revenue Service, in violation of the con- 
stitutional rights of citizens, confidential information contained in income tax 
returns for purposes not authorized by law, and to cause, in violation of the con- 
stitutional rights of citizens, income tax audits or other income tax investi- 
gations to be initiated or conducted in a discriminatory manner. 





He misused the Federal Bureau of Investigation, the Secret Service, and 
other executive personnel, in violation or disregard of the constitutional rights 
of citizens, by directing or authorizing such agencies or personnel to conduct or 
continue electronic surveillance or other investigations for purposes unrelated 
to national security, the enforcement of laws, or any other lawful function of his 
office; he did direct, authorize, or permit the use of information obtained there- 
by for purposes unrelated to national security, the enforcement of laws, or any 
other lawful function of his office; and he did direct the concealment of certain 
records made by the Federal Bureau of Investigation of electronic surveillance. 

3 





He has, acting personally and through his subordinates and agents, in vio- 
lation or disregard of the constitutional rights of citizens, authorized and per- 
mitted to be maintained a secret investigative unit within the office of the 
President, financed in part with money derived from campaign contributions, 
which unlawfully utilized the resources of the Central Intelligence Agency, en- 
gaged in covert and unlawful activities, and attempted to prejudice the consti- 
tutional right of an accused to a fair trial. 

4 





He has failed to take care that the laws were faithfully executed by failing 
to act when he knew or had reason to know that his close subordinates en- 
deavored to impede and frustrate lawful inquiries by duly constituted executive, 
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criminal law.” It is meant to set a high- 
er standard “in constitutional terms.” 
Added McClory: “There is a clear vi- 
olation of the President’s responsibility 
when he permits multiple acts of wrong- 
doing by large numbers of those who sur- 
round him.” 

Wiggins and Dennis protested that 
the President must have personal knowl- 
edge of such wrongdoing by his aides if 
he is to be held accountable for them. 
But Danielson scoffed at the idea that 
Nixon would be advised in advance of 
every improper act. Citing the dirty 
campaign tricks of Donald Segretti, 
Danielson asked: “Do you suppose that 
he... called the President and said, ‘Mr. 
President, I am now about to order 400 
pizzas for Mr. Muskie’s fund-raiser’? 
That is unrealistic.” It is enough, Dan- 
ielson contended, to show that an act 
was set in motion by general presiden- 
tial direction or policy. 


Massachusetts Democrat Drinan 


cited, for example, such a “blanket au- 
thorization” as Nixon’s orders to the 
plumbers: “I want these leaks to be 
stopped. I don’t want to be told why it 
cannot be done ... I want results.” To 
Republican Cohen, any act later “rat- 
ified” by the President, if only by fail- 
ing to reprimand his aides, also made 
him responsible. Alabama’s Flowers 
stressed that the Constitution’s “take 
care” clause carries an “affirmative 
duty” to see that laws are enforced and 
charged that Nixon had “failed to re- 
sist even the transgressions of these laws 
before his eyes and ears.” Republican 
Fish noted that this clause also implies 
“policing your lieutenants.” 

Even Wiggins conceded that at- 
tempts by John Dean to get the IRS to 
audit 575 supporters of Presidential 
Candidate George McGovern in 1972 
were “absolutely indefensible.” Nixon 
Defender Mayne similarly admitted that 
the plumbers had been “caught in a mis- 


judicial, and legislative entities concerning the unlawful entry into the head- 
quarters of the Democratic National Committee, and the cover-up thereof, and 
concerning other unlawful activities including those relating to the confirma- 
tion of Richard Kleindienst as Attorney General of the United States, the elec- 
tronic surveillance of private citizens, the break-in into the offices of Dr. Lewis 
Fielding, and the campaign financing practices of the Committee to Re-elect 


the President. 
5 


In disregard of the rule of law, he knowingly misused the executive power 
by interfering with agencies of the executive branch, including the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, the Criminal Division, and the Office of Watergate Spe- 
cial Prosecution Force, of the Department of Justice, and the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency, in violation of his duty to take care that the laws be faithfully 


executed. 


In all of this, Richard M. Nixon has acted in a manner contrary to his trust 
as President and subversive of constitutional government, to the great prejudice 
of the cause of law and justice and to the manifest injury of the people of the Unit- 


ed States. 


Wherefore Richard M. Nixon, by such conduct, warrants impeachment 


and trial, and removal from office. 


ARTICLE Ill 
In his conduct of the office of President of the United States, Richard M. 


Nixon, contrary to his oath faithfully to execute the office of President of the 
United States and, to the best of his ability, preserve, protect, and defend the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and in violation of his constitutional duty to take 
care that the laws be faithfully executed, has failed without lawful cause or ex- 
cuse to produce papers and things as directed by duly authorized subpoenas is- 
sued by the Committee on the Judiciary of the House of Representatives on 
April 11, 1974, May 15, 1974, May 30, 1974, and June 24, 1974, and willfully dis- 
obeyed such subpoenas. The subpoenaed papers and things were deemed nec- 
essary by the Committee in order to resolve by direct evidence fundamental, 
factual questions relating to Presidential direction, knowledge or approval of ac- 
tions demonstrated by other evidence to be substantial grounds for impeach- 
ment of the President. In refusing to produce these papers and things Richard 
M. Nixon, substituting his judgment as to what materials were necessary for 
the inquiry, interposed the powers of the Presidency against the lawful sub- 
poenas of the House of Representatives, thereby assuming to himself functions 
and judgments necessary to the exercise of the sole power of impeachment vest- 
ed by the Constitution in the House of Representatives. 


In all of this, Richard M. Nixon has acted in a manner contrary to his trust 
as President and subversive of constitutional government, to the great prejudice 
of the cause of law and justice, and tothe manifest injury of the people of the Unit- 


ed States. 


Wherefore, Richard M. Nixon, by such conduct, warrants impeachment 


and trial, and removal from office. 
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erable crime” when they sought files 
from Daniel Elisberg’s psychiatrist. But 
in both instances, the loyalists insisted, 
there was no evidence that Nixon had 
approved the acts. Moreover, since the 
political audits never were carried out, 
New Jersey's Charles Sandman de- 
clared that to impeach Nixon for that 
would be to be punish him “for a 
thought, not a deed.” 

Others took a far less benign view 
of such Nixonian negligence. “I ask ev- 
ery doctor and lawyer and every insur- 
ance agent and accountant in the coun- 
try, what kind of a land would you be 
living in if a group of hired hands have 
the power to come into your office in 
the dead of night in order to get one of 
your files?” protested Democrat Sar- 
banes. “Why was not the FBI brought 
into this matter if it was a legitimate 
matter for governmental actions? Be- 
cause the plumbers were doing illegal 
things that the FBI refused to do.” 

Rattle of Chains. Argued Repub- 
lican Cohen: “When the Chief Execu- 
tive of the country starts to investigate 
private citizens who criticize his poli- 
cies or authorizes his subordinates to do 
such things, then I think the rattle of 
the chains that would bind up our con- 
stitutional freedoms can be heard and 
it is against this rattle that we should 
awake and say no.” 

Painting a broader perspective, Con- 
servative Republican Hogan recalled 
the days of antiwar protest when bombs 
were erupting on college campuses and 
draft-board offices were burglarized. 
Most of those protesters, he said, “felt 
that because their cause was just... they 
were above the law. They had long hair 
and beards and dressed as nonconform- 
ists and desecrated the flag. Inside the 
White House at the same time, there 
was another group of men who wore 
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to Republican McClory, who 
felt strongly about it and whose 
vote the Democrats wanted on 
Article I. 

To McClory, Nixon’s defi- 
ance of the subpoenas was an 
outright infringement of the 
Constitution, which accords 
the House of Representatives 
the sole power of impeach- 
y ment. “Now, if you ever saw 
an example of stonewalling,” 
said McClory, “the prime ex- 
ample is right there.” Demo- 
crat Seiberling declared that 
“without the power to investi- 
gate, the impeachment power 
is meaningless.” Several other 
Democrats noted that since the 


ys , . Supreme Court had struck 
fof Charles re down Nixon’s claim of abso- 
Ap K a lute Executive privilege to 
S withhold tapes from Special 
a + Prosecutor Leon Jaworski, he 
had no valid claim to keep 

well-tailored business suits, close- them from the Judiciary Committee. 


cropped hair, no beards and wore flag 
pins in their lapels... They believed that 
the Viet Nam War was justified ... They 
felt that because their cause was just 
they, too, were above the law ... Now, 
obviously, both of those groups of peo- 
ple were wrong. Both should be held ac- 
countable for the violations of the law.” 

In closing general debate on the ar- 
ticle, Utah Democrat Wayne Owens 
warned that “the history of liberty in 
the world is very short, the history of tyr- 
anny is very long, and the principal 
source of oppression has always been the 
unrestrained power of the state.” When 
South Carolina’s Mann observed that 
the U.S. political system looks out for 
“the underdog” and protects the “indi- 
vidual from the power of his govern- 
ment,” Mississippi Republican Trent 
Lott had a question. 


LOTT: I would ask my colleague from 
South Carolina, who is the underdog 
now? 

MANN: I am fully aware that many 
American people consider that the Pres- 
ident is being attacked by sinister forc- 
es in this country, by the left-wing press 
or by the Democrats, and I can assure 
this gentleman that it matters not to me 
his party or his position. He is subject 
to the rule of law and to justice, and in 
my role under my oath, he will get it, 
be he President or be he pauper. 


On the roll-call vote on the abuse of 
powers article, only ten Republicans 
stood with the President—their loneliest 
position throughout the committee's 
days of voting. When Article III, citing 
Nixon for his failure to comply with 
eight subpoenas covering 147 taped con- 
versations, was voted on, five Repub- 
licans rejoined the solid ten in opposing 
it. Originally proposed as one of the 
abuses of power under the second ar- 
ticle, this charge was separated by com- 
mittee Democrats largely in deference 
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Opponents of the article, however, 
countered that the committee had failed 
to contest Nixon’s claim in court, as Ja- 
worski had, and had also failed to seek 
a contempt citation from the full House 

him. “We have not elevated this 
to the level of an impeachable offense 
by either going to the House floor or 
going to the courts,” contended Dem- 
ocrat Flowers. Insisted Dennis: “The 
right to impeach ... does not make us 
the sole arbitrator of the Constitution.” 
The article carried by the narrow and 
largely partisan margin of 21 to 17. 

Although doomed to failure, the ar- 
ticles on the bombing of Cambodia and 
the President’s personal finances were 
debated sharply and at length. On the 
Cambodia article, the basic facts were 
not challenged. The U.S. made more 
than 3,600 B-52 sorties and dropped 
100,000 tons of bombs on that nation at 
a time when Nixon was publicly pro- 
claiming that its neutrality was being re- 
spected. The Administration later con- 
tended that the secrecy was necessary 
to maintain Cambodian Prince Siha- 
nouk’s tacit approval of the action, 
which was aimed at Communist troops 
in border mountains, not at civilians. 
The arguments were carried most effec- 
tively by New York Democrat Elizabeth 
Holtzman and Alabama's Flowers. 


HOLTZMAN: But Prince Sihanouk 
was deposed on March 18, 1970, and 
there are three years thereafter that this 
Administration, including the President, 
lied to the Congress and lied to the 
American people without any justifica- 
tion . .. Congress may very well have ap- 
proved it. But. . . it was the right of Con- 
gress to have ‘known ... Deceit and 
deception over issues as graveas. .. Wag- 
ing war cannot be tolerated in a con- 
stitutional democracy. 

FLOWERS: This is a bad rap for Pres- 
ident Nixon. We might as well res- 
urrect President Johnson and impeach 





Views & Reviews 


There was no doubting the effective- 
ness of the Judiciary Committee's tele- 
vised performance. The latest Harris poll 
shows overwhelming approval of the com- 
mittee’s conduct, with 65% of the people 
approving the way it went about its task 
and only 29% opposing. This is a marked 
turnabout from the previous poll, which 
showed a disapproval rate of 48% to 36%. 
Even in the South the new reading shows 
59% of the people in support of the com- 
mittee. That performance inevitably in- 
fluenced how Americans feel about the 
verdict the committee reached. One Har- 
ris measure was that people who voted 
for Nixon in the last election now favor 
impeachment by 49% to 43%. To assess 
the committee's impact directly on the 
most sensitive terrain, TIME correspon- 
dents visited the districts of some of the 
Judiciary Committee's swing-vote Con- 
gressmen—six Republicans and a Dem- 
ocrat who voted for impeachment and rep- 
resent strongly pro-Nixon constituencies. 
The findings, and how they affect the po- 
litical futures of the seven Congressmen: 


MARYLAND'S LAWRENCE HOGAN, 
as the only Republican to vote aye on 
all three accepted articles of impeach- 
ment, drew more heat from his constit- 
uents than anybody else on the Judi- 
ciary Committee. His mail, which at one 
point ran almost ten times the normal 
flow, was often angry and bitter. Con- 
stituents called him “Brutus,” “Judas” 
and “Benedict Arnold”; representatives 
of 100 American Legion posts said they 
were afraid he would come out next in 
favor of amnesty for draft evaders and 
deserters (Hogan is an outspoken oppo- 
nent of amnesty); there were even three 
telephoned threats on his life. 

Still, the overall damage may not be 
too severe. The three-term Congress- 
man is running, not for the House this 
November but for the governorship. 
Even with his impeachment vote, he is 
favored to get his party's nomination, 
and as before he remains an underdog 
against Incumbent Marvin Mandel in a 
state where 69% of the voters are Dem- 
ocrats. But instant fame asa result of Ju- 
diciary Committee publicity may help 
his cause. He still has the support of 
Maryland's U.S. Senators—both Repub- 
licans—and his pro-impeachment stand 
will enable him to pick up a lot of in- 
dependent and Democratic votes. 

MAINE’S WILLIAM COHEN enhanced 
his political stature with his impeach- 
ment vote. His own district, which in- 
cludes the potato fields of Aroostook 
County, the timberland country of north 
and western Maine and the state’s sec- 
ond and third largest cities—Democrat- 
ic Lewiston and waveringly Republican 
Bangor—produced some bitter mail, in- 
cluding: “May a thousand camels relieve 
themselves in your drinking water.” But 
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generally his constituents seem to have 
been won over by his pro-impeachment 
arguments. Leon Smith, a Jonesport lob- 
ster dealer, used to say that he would 
not support Cohen if he voted for im- 
peachment. Like many Mainers, how- 
ever, he softened his view—‘He’s quite 
a man, I think”—after a local TV ap- 
pearance by Cohen following his vote. 
The youthful, handsome Cohen has im- 
proved his prospects as a future candi- 
date for Governor or Senator. 

ILLINOIS’ TOM RAILSBACK, from the 
state’s 19th District, got enough flak 
from his Republican constituents to sur- 
prise aides working on his re-election 
campaign. Most of the criticism has 
come, not surprisingly, from old-line 
conservatives, businessmen and farmers 
who feel that Railsback has betrayed 
them as well as the Republican Party. 
“I’ve never seen the people so upset,” de- 


clares Clarence Neff, Henderson Coun- 
ty chairman. 

But most feel that Railsback has not 
been wounded fatally by his impeach- 
ment vote. His Democratic opponent in 
November, James Gende, is widely re- 
garded as a lackluster liberal, and most 
of the key G.O.P. regulars, while angry, 
are sticking by Railsback. Many of them 
feel that there is enough time before No- 
vember for him to win back some of his 
alienated friends. And there are un- 
known thousands, constituting perhaps 
Railsback’s Silent Majority, who respect 
him for what he did. 

One important Republican constit- 
uent, William Hewitt, board chairman 
of Deere & Co., last week indicated that 
he had been converted to Railsback’s 
pro-impeachment view. At a Moline 
Chamber of Commerce lunch held in 
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From the Folks Back Home 


honor of Railsback, Hewitt announced 
that he would give financial support to 
the Congressman’s campaign. Hewitt 
also noted that in the past, he had al- 
ways given money to Nixon. Another 
supporter sent Railsback two red roses 
“for courage.” Thus Railsback, who ran 
unopposed in 1972, is unlikely to lose 
his congressional seat because of his im- 
peachment stand. 

WISCONSIN’S HAROLD FROEHLICH 
may have helped himself in his state’s 
east-central constituency by his pro- 
impeachment vote. The freshman Re- 
publican Congressman won by a nar- 
row 19% of the vote in 1972, and may be 
in for a tight race against Jesuit Priest 
Robert Cornell this year. But the com- 
mittee’s proceedings enhanced the wide- 
spread feeling among his district's weary 
voters that impeachment is now the only 
way to clear the political atmosphere. 
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That is essentially the line that county 
chairmen in rural G.O.P. bastions like 
Waupaca County are arguing to assuage 
angry constituents. “The thing has gone 
so far,” declares Waupaca’s William 
Kinsman. “The question fof Nixon's 
guilt) will always be up in the air unless 
we put it to trial.” In the larger cities, 
like Green Bay and Appleton, there has 
been a defection of voters from the Nix- 
on camp that will probably help Froeh- 
lich. “I don’t know how many dyed-in- 
the-wool Republicans are left,” observes 
Appleton Stockbroker Thomas A. Tol- 
lette. “People have been so disgusted 
with the whole thing that this probably 
hasn’t hurt him.” 

ILLINOIS’ ROBERT McCLORY’S 13th 
District is a mélange of wealthy Chi- 
cago suburbs and new industrial centers. 
His constituents seem to have largely 





rallied behind him. While some in the 
G.O.P.’s right wing are outraged by his 
vote, the six-term Congressman may 
pick up support among an estimated 
40% in the district who are indepen- 
dents. Many Nixon loyalists were mol- 
lified and moved by the fact that Mc- 
Clory seemed to search his conscience 
before his two aye votes. McClory is a re- 
spected figure in the district, something 
of a party patriarch; his impeachment 
vote surely swayed some pro- Nixon con- 
servatives. “People feel things have to 
be bad for McClory to vote for impeach- 
ment,” says State Representative Don- 
ald Deuster, adding: “Two-thirds of the 
party is being quiet. But they're saying, 
‘It’s too bad, but it must be done.’ 
They're resigned to the fact that Bob 
had to do a distasteful thing.” 

VIRGINIA’S M. CALDWELL BUTLER, 
the lone Southern Republican who vot- 
ed for impeachment, should survive 
handily. No matter how angry diehard 
Nixon supporters may be in his Sixth 
District, they have no place else to go. 
Butler's Democratic opponent, Roanoke 
Sheriff Paul Puckett, has been attacking 
the G.O.P. Congressman for foot drag- 
ging on impeachment. The Roanoke 
Times reports that letters are running 
about 3 to 2 against Butler, but the mail 
flow is very light. Most important, But- 
ler had the foresight to prepare his con- 
stituents for the impeachment process. 
Says Charles McDowell, Washington 
correspondent and columnist for the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch: “He's spent 
a lot of time teaching his district the maj- 
esty of the thing and bringing his peo- 
ple along.” Though political observers 
feel that disenchanted Nixonites will 
stay at home in November, nobody 
thinks he is in real trouble. 

ALABAMA’S WALTER FLOWERS, who 
first came to office in 1968 as a follower 
of George Wallace, is in some trouble. 
His constituency, which includes every- 
thing from Ku Klux Klansmen to lib- 
eral black college professors, went 66% 
for Nixon in 1972. As District Repre- 
sentative Andy Dearman said in Flow- 
ers’ Tuscaloosa office: “No one has ex- 
pressed outright anger at the vote, but 
many have expressed displeasure.” of 
the 353 letters received by Democrat 
Flowers’ ‘office since the vote, almost 
two-thirds have condemned his position. 

But the obvious agony of decision 
that Flowers showed at the Judiciary 
Committee debates has led many to ex- 
press respect for his pro-impeachment 
stand. “I don’t think his vote reflects the 
sentiment of his constituency,” says Sel- 
ma mayor Joe Smitherman, “[but] I do 
understand how he came to the conclu- 
sion to vote the way he did.” The feel- 
ing that he did what he thought was 
right, combined with his overall popu- 
larity, will probably enable him to sur- 
vive in the coming congressional elec- 
tion. For the moment, in fact, Flowers 
has no opposition for re-election. 
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him posthumously for Viet Nam and 
Laos as impeach President Nixon for 
Cambodia. We might as well resurrect 
the memory of John Kennedy for the 
Bay of Pigs. President Truman in 
Korea. 


The debate revealed that at least 
eight hawkish members of Congress had 
been advised confidentially of the bomb- 
ing. “How foolish we would be to im- 
peach this President for that particular 
incident when the whole South Viet- 
namese involvement was one series of 
mistakes, one right after the other,” de- 
clared Republican Railsback. 

The President was especially raked 
in the argument over his failure to pay 
$420,000 in income taxes until public 
revelations forced an investigation. No 
one defended Nixon's tax deduction for 
his vice-presidential papers valued at 
$576,000—especially since that deduc- 
tion was found to be based on a back- 
dated deed. Even all-out Defender Del- 
bert Latta said that Nixon had been 
guilty of “bad judgment and gross neg- 
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ligence.” Mayne called it “a very sorry 
example... of American citizenship.” 

Democrats lashed out more bitingly. 
Scoffing at the notion that Nixon might 
have made “an honest mistake” in not 
checking to see if his gift of papers had 
really been in order, lowa Democrat Ed- 
ward Mezvinsky, who introduced the ar- 
ticle, asked whether the committee 
could really believe that Nixon “did not 
know the truth about a gift of over one- 
half of a million dollars—the largest gift 
he has ever given in his life?” 

Yet the dominant feeling apparently 
was that no proof of Nixon’s culpability 
could be offered. Special Prosecutor Ja- 
worski’s office is still pursuing its inves- 
tigation of how Nixon’s tax returns were 
prepared, however, and several oppo- 
nents of the article said that they would 
consider an added impeachment charge 
if new evidence becomes available. 
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THE PRESIDENCY /HUGH SIDEY 


The Loneliness of Richard Nixon 


They check the tapes out of the locked and guarded room of the Executive Of- 
fice Building next door to the White House. Then Stephen Bull, special assistant to 
the President, sorts them out by number and date, as designated in the subpoenas. 

It is not all that easy to find the exact conversations that the prosecutors want. 
While the tape reels from the Oval Office have only one day’s conversation or less 
on them, the reels from the President’s hideaway in the E.O.B. may have as much 
as a week’s conversation, depending on how frequently he secluded himself in that 
office. The recordings from the bugged phones in the Oval Office, the Lincoln Sit- 
ting Room and the E.O.B. may have as much as two or three weeks of conver- 
sation on them. 

Tension and concern now run so high in the White House over the tapes and 
the future of Richard Nixon that Bull and others have instituted a kind of Fail- 
Safe system to help guard the integrity of the tapes, or whatever of it remains. Bull 
will not handle the original reels. He gets only duplicates. He carefully takes each 5- 
in. reel and puts it on a small Sony tape recorder whose erase mechanism has been 
immobilized by White House technicians. Then he clamps earphones on his head 
and begins to track down the specified conversations that the court has ordered to 
be turned over. 

When Bull finds the right conversation he stops the machine. Then everything 
is taken into the President—the Sony with its defunct erasure button, the reels in 
place ready to go. The President does his listening either in the Lincoln Sitting 
Room, which is on the second floor of the mansion in the southeast corner, or in 
his E.O.B. office. Both places are secluded and relatively quiet. Yet the sounds of 
Washington still intrude, and earphones are provided to assure the highest quality 
listening. When Nixon is in the Lincoln Sitting Room, the Sony is placed on the 
small desk that is in front of the south window. Nixon puts the earphones on, set- 
ules himself into the armchair covered in brown velvet, a favorite brought from the 
New York apartment. The President puts his feet up on the ottoman and uses one 
of his yellow legal pads to make notesas the tape unwinds. The hours slip by as he re- 
lives history in this melancholy loneliness. 


. 

No President has ever been ina similar position. The impeachment of Andrew 
Johnson was political, a controversy about public acts of Johnson. Secrecy and in- 
structions to subordinates in the shadowy recesses of the White House were not an 
issue. 

Nixon’s world has shrunk almost to himself, his family and a handful of aides. 
Cabinet officers and agency heads are allowed in when business demands entry. 
But there is no camaraderie. In the old days somebody like John Connally could 
roar and swear at the enemies and tell a few stories to perk up the President. Con- 
nally has his own problems now. There was no meeting with the congressional lead- 
ership last week. A session with the economic advisers was postponed, then can- 
celed. The bulletin board on which the President's and Mrs. Nixon’s schedules are 
posted each day was empty most of the week. Those brief encounters with the pub- 
lic that were allowed, such as being photographed with Treasury Secretary Wil- 
liam Simon, were brittle, posed affairs. The President smiled too much for comfort. 

Cabinet members came around Wednesday morning for a 15-minute slide 
show on the achievements of the Administration in improving the design of fed- 
eral buildings. Alexander Haig, the White House staff chief, went to the meeting 
to give a pep talk. The President did not attend. 


. 

Many Presidents have lamented the loneliness of their position. That descrip- 
tion was never quite accurate. They alone had to make decisions, but those de- 
cisions were on policy issues on which they had counsel and support before and 
after. Even when Harry Truman fired General Douglas MacArthur, a move that 
outraged millions of Americans, Truman had the solid backing of men like George 
Marshall. Nixon has few such believing men. 

He moves now from cubicle to cubicle, more protected than ever by the Secret 
Service and the few aides allowed in contact with him. His few public encounters 
are with “sanitized” audiences, as they are now called, those like the Southern Cal- 
ifornia business friends Roy Ash assembled for dinner in Los Angeles. Even those 
audiences, while still sympathetic to a friend, are riddled with people who see the 
reasons for impeachment. Nixon keeps these people, too, far from true intimacy. 

The official White House photographers have been ordered not to take pic- 
tures of Nixon unless he is in his office and only with his express permission. Even 
his cruises down the Potomac on the Sequoia are more secluded than ever. The 
Navy cannot seal off the entire river, but it has constructed an 8-ft. fence across 
the entrance to the dock and down an adjoining pier; now no one can see the Pres- 
ident get on or off his boat. 
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THAT ELEGANT STRAIGHT-8 
(An undeniable mark of prestige ). 
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The Car: 
a stylish rarity built for the wealthy, 

the 1930 DuPont Dual Cow! Phaeton. 
Under the hood: a 140-hp., straight-8. 


The Whiskey: Le 
that elegant straight-8, Walker's DeLuxe. Mane ng 


Smoothly impressive bourbon made from choicest Poe & veass sae, 


grain and aged 8 years to perfect maturity. 
(n undeniable mark of prestige. 


WALKER’S i 
DELUXE %’ 


That elegant straight-8 





1973 HIRAM WALKER & SONS INC., PEORIA, ILL. - STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY - 86 PROOF 
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Life just isn't that simple anymore. 


Today, people want a great tasting system, we’ve managed to lower the 
cigarette. They also want that cigarette to “tar”and nicotine content and still give you 
be low in “tar” and nicotine. a cigarette that tastes like a cigarette with 

To make a cigarette that does bothis _ full rich flavor for you to enjoy. 
not a simple job. And you'll know it yourself the 

But nothing’s simple anymore. minute you taste... | 


And we knew that. That’s why we 
were prepared to concentrate our time, our Benson & Hedges. 
experience, our technical knowledge into M Iti fi ilter 
re ea just such a cigarette. Uu | 3 er 
Multifilter. 
Through a very intricate blending 
process and a most modern filtering 


BENSON & HEDGES 
MULTIFILTER 
LOWERED 
“TAR” & 
NICOTINE. | 


. 
20 CLASS A CIGARETTES 








Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 





13 mg. “tar,” 0.9 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report, Mar.'74 
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Big John Indicted 


It was always assumed that John 
Connally was the greatest living prac- 
titioner of fast-on-the-draw, sleight-of- 
hand Texas politics, and much too smart 
ever to be caught on the wrong side of 
the law. That theory was shaken last 
week when Connally was indicted on 
five counts of accepting an illegal gra- 
tuity, perjury and obstruction of justice 
for his role in the White House milk 
scandal. If convicted on all counts, he 
could face up to 19 years in prison and 
$50,000 in fines. 

Connally’s alleged $10,000 bribe was 
actually only a small piece of the milk 
action. The milk producers had offered 
$2 million to President Nixon’s 1972 
campaign at the same time that they 
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JOHN CONNALLY 
The biggest tree so far. 


were lobbying for a boost in the price 
support of milk. Eventually, to forestall 
an even higher increase threatened by 
the Democratic Congress, Nixon has 
contended, the price was raised enough 
to give the producers an extra $300 mil- 
lion a year in income. Acting as a mid- 
dieman in the producers’ dealings with 
the White House in 1971, Connally, the 
indictment charges, was personally re- 
warded with two contributions of $5,000 
each, which were brought to him by Old 
Friend Jake Jacobsen, a Texas attorney 
who was representing the milkmen 
When the scandal began to be un- 
covered in 1973, Connally, according to 
the indictment, decided to cook up an 
alibi with Jacobsen: the pair agreed to 
testify under oath that although Jacob- 
sen had offered the money to Connally, 
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the Treasury chief had refused to take 
it. Whereupon, the story went, Jacobsen 
put the cash in a safe-deposit box in a 
bank in Austin. To make the alibi stick, 
the prosecution believes, Connally gave 
Jacobsen $10,000 out of his own pocket 
to place in the box. 

If the indictment is correct, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury did not show 
much familiarity with his own bills. Be- 
latedly realizing that the cash in the box 
had been issued by the U.S. Treasury 
after the deposit had supposedly been 
made, Connally is believed to have hast- 
ily replaced it with another batch of bills. 
Once again, he apparently slipped up. 
Though these bills were dated prior to 
the deposit, some of them had not been 
put into circulation until several months 
later. Thus investigators concluded that 
Connally and Jacobsen were lying. Con- 
fronted with the evidence, Jacobsen 
pleaded guilty to one count of perjury 
and started talking 

The case against Connally, however, 
does not rest on Jacobsen’s testimony 
alone. Other witnesses have been lined 
up. Last week Harold Nelson, former 
general manager of Associated Milk 
Producers, Inc., the nation’s largest milk 
cooperative, pleaded guilty to a charge 
that he had conspired to bribe Connal- 
ly. In the information filed against Nel- 
son, several other officials of milk co- 
operatives were named as unindicted co- 
conspirators. Some are likely to testify 
against Connally under immunity 

Legal Fee. In a related action last 
week, Associated Milk Producers, Inc 
was fined a maximum $35,000 in fed- 
eral court in Washington after pleading 
guilty to making illegal campaign con- 
tributions to Democratic and Republi- 
can candidates in 1968, 1970 and 1972, 
including Hubert Humphrey, Edmund 
Muskie, South Dakota Senator James 
Abourezk and Arkansas Representative 
Wilbur Mills 

In addition, Norman Sherman, for- 
mer press secretary to Humphrey, was 
named last week in a criminal informa- 
tion filed in federal court by the special 
prosecutor. Sherman is charged with the 
misdemeanor of accepting illegal funds 
from the Associated Milk Producers, 
Inc. to pay for computerized mailing 
lists. And Humphrey's onetime cam- 
paign manager, Jack Chestnut, was ac- 
cused in a sworn statement by another 
Humphrey aide of sending $12,000 in 
campaign bills to the milk co-op, which 
then paid them 

Connally has hired Defense Attor- 
ney Edward Bennett Williams, who can 
help him beat the charges if anyone can 
Why Connally allowed himself to get 
into this scrape is another question 
Though a “poor millionaire” (less than 
$10 million in assets) by inflated Texas 
standards, he hardly needed to risk his 
reputation and presidential ambitions 
for $10,000. Says a Washington politi- 
cian: “John would think of that as a legal 
fee to which he was entitled. He 
wouldn't think of it as a bribe.” 
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EHRLICHMAN AFTER SENTENCING 


WATERGATE 


Stiff Sentences 


After he heard his sentence read 
from the bench last week by U.S. Dis- 
trict Judge Gerhard Gesell, John Ehr- 
lichman momentarily lost his usual 
steely grip on himself. Standing glumly 
erect as he listened to the judge’s words, 
Ehrlichman returned silently to the wit- 
ness table when Gesell finished, reached 
out to steady himself on the back of 
his chair, then slowly sank down into 
his seat. Gesell had just sentenced the 
former White House domestic adviser 
to three concurrent prison terms of 20 
months to five years each—for one count 
of conspiracy in authorizing the bur- 
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glary of the office of Daniel Ellsberg’s 
psychiatrist, Dr. Lewis Fielding, and two 
counts of perjury in testifying before fed- 
eral grand juries. Ehrlichman will not 
be eligible for parole until he has served 
20 months. He is appealing the verdict. 

It was the harshest sentence yet met- 
ed out to a former top Nixon aide con- 
victed in the Watergate scandal. But, 
Gesell told Ehrlichman, except for “the 
many affirmative aspects of your life, the 
sentence would have been far more se- 
vere.” Ehrlichman had told Gesell ear- 
lier: “I believe that I am the only one in 
this room who really knows if lam guilty 
or not guilty. Your Honor, I am inno- 
cent of each and every one of the charg- 
es in this case.” Unmoved, Gesell 
snapped back: “The court accepts the 
verdict of the jury.” Gesell characterized 
the Fielding break-in as a “shameful ep- 
isode in American history.” 

Two days later, John Dean came be- 
fore Judge John Sirica to be sentenced 
for the single count of conspiracy in the 
Watergate cover-up that he pleaded 
guilty to last October. Accompanied by 
his attorney, Charles Shaffer, and Shaf- 
fer’s wife Susan (Maureen Dean was at 
home in Los Angeles), Dean placed him- 
self at the mercy of the court: “The only 
thing I would ask for is your compas- 
sion and understanding. I realize to say 
I am sorry is not enough.” After deny- 
ing Shaffer's request to postpone sen- 
tencing until the newly released Water- 
gate tapes could shed more light on 
Dean’s role in the conspiracy, Sirica 
handed down a stiff one- to four-year 
sentence. Noting the current serious ill- 
ness of Dean’s mother-in-law, Sirica al- 
lowed Dean until September 3 to ar- 
range for her care before entering 
prison. It will be at least one year be- 
fore he will be eligible for parole, though 
he is likely to spend a fair amount of 
his sentence outside as a witness in court 
or before the U.S. Senate sitting in trial 
of Richard Nixon. 


PRISONS 


Blood Hostages 


Precisely at the moment when the 
1 p.m. prison whistle sounded, a con- 
vict limped into the third-floor library 
brandishing a .38-cal. pistol. “Get out 
of here,” he shouted at other prisoners, 
as he ordered them down the ramp from 
the library. When two guards tried to 
come up the ramp, the convict fired at 
them, hitting one in the foot. Both fled. 
Two other convicts, also carrying pis- 
tols, joined the first, and they slammed 
shut the double glass doors of the library. 
Trapped within were 15 people—ten 
employees of the Texas State Peniten- 
tiary at Huntsville, including seven 
women, and four prisoners who were not 
involved in the breakout attempt. Thus 
began, on July 24, the longest seizure of 
hostages in the agitated history of U.S. 
prisons. 
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As officials, relatives of hostages and 
newsmen gathered in the yard below 
the library, the convicts staged a grim 
spectacle. One by one, like mannequins 
in a display window, the hostages were 
periodically pressed against the library's 
glass doors. In the event of an attack, 
they would be directly in the line of 
fire. Their captors, in fact, were no 
strangers to killing. They were all serv- 
ing time for murder or assault to mur- 
der. Their leader, Fred Gomez Car- 
rasco, 34, who had been injured in a 
shootout with police, was a lifer sus- 
pected of killing dozens of people in 
Texas and Mexico. Ignacio Cuevas, 42, 
was serving a 45-year stretch. Rudolfo 
Dominguez, 27, had been sentenced to 
15 years. Death was very much on their 
minds—their hostages’ death, their own, 
anybody's. Repeatedly, they threatened 
to shoot their captives outright, with 
the pistols they had somehow smuggled 
into the prison, or blow them up, with 
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tages; they would take three women and 
the Rev. Joseph O'Brien, the prison 
chaplain, with them in their escape ve- 
hicle, and let them go later. Carrasco 
said that their intention was to flee to 
Cuba and take their problem to Fidel. 
“If Castro decides to shoot me, he'll be 
doing me a favor,” said Carrasco. Dom- 
inguez declared that he too was prepared 
to die. Cuevas, who does not speak Eng- 
lish, asked a Spanish-speaking news- 
woman to kiss his wife for him “for the 
last time.” 

Acting on the instructions of Texas 
Governor Dolph Briscoe, prison officials 
agreed only to provide an armored car. 
The car was rolled into the prison court- 
yard and another tense wait began. 

The impasse was finally broken Sat- 
urday night when the convicts tried to 
carry out their escape plan—a futile bid 
for freedom that ended tragically for two 
of the women hostages and two of the 
convicts. Moving out of the library and 





LIBRARIAN JUDY STANDLEY; CONVICT FRED CARRASCO; TEACHER ELIZABETH BESEDA 


A sacrificial offer leads to an inner circle—and death. 


bombs fashioned from chemistry sets 
in the library. 

Speaking over the telephone, the ter- 
rified hostages begged Huntsville offi- 
cials to comply with the convicts’ de- 
mands. At first the requests were 
sartorial: three tailored suits, three pairs 
of Nunn-Bush shoes, shirts, ties, cologne 
and toothbrushes. These were promptly 
provided. Next, the convicts asked for 
walkie-talkies and bulletproof helmets. 
These, too, were delivered. But the hel- 
mets were not acceptable. Shouting that 
he could tell the difference between “a 
toy” and a genuine helmet, Carrasco 
fired several shots past Bob Heard, 27, 
a prison guard who had been designat- 
ed first of the hostages to die. His voice 
cracking with emotion, Heard implored 
over the phone: “Give them whatever 
they want, and at least we'll know we 
tried, that we didn’t die cooped up in 
here like a slaughterhouse—and that’s 
what it will be.” 

After a grueling 80 hours, the con- 
victs got around to asking for guns and 
an armored car to use for their getaway. 
They offered to release nine of the hos- 


toward the waiting vehicle, the convicts 
forced eight of the hostages to form a 
shield around them. They taped law 
books to portable blackboards as a sec- 
ondary line of protection. With them in- 
side that barrier were four other hos- 
tages, including the two women. 

Prison guards and Texas Rangers 
also had a plan. They suddenly blasted 
the entire group with water from high 
pressure hoses, effectively separating the 
outer hostages from the rest. But a hose 
ruptured, giving the convicts a chance 
to open fire with their pistols. The of- 
ficers returned the fire and a one-sided 
gun battle broke out. 

When it was over, Convicts Carras- 
co and Dominguez lay dead. Father 
O'Brien, who had voluntarily joined the 
group, was wounded, but apparently not 
seriously. The two women, Elizabeth 
Beseda, 57, a prison school teacher, and 
Judy Standley, 43, a librarian, were 
killed. The two women had volunteered 
to accompany the convicts as hostages 
in the armored car—a sacrificial offer 
that had placed them in that fatal inner 
circle beside the desperate men. 
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Must Nixon’s Hard Core Supporters Be Satisfied? 


No matter how much damaging ev- 
idence is unearthed against Richard 
Nixon, no matter how many of his key 
associates are convicted and imprisoned, 
a steady one-quarter of all Americans 
continue to support the President. The 
persistence with which this hard core 
holds to its opinion through a succes- 
sion of testimony, transcripts and trials 
that have disturbed almost everybody 
else says something about true believing, 
and about the ability to ignore or reject 
evidence to the contrary. And it raises 
the question, as the House debate on im- 
peachment draws near, of whether this 
sizable segment of opinion represents a 
danger to the public tranquillity if its 
views do not prevail. 

The President's highest point of 
popularity, 68% in the Gallup poll, was 
last reached after the Viet Nam peace 
settlement in January 1973. Fourteen 
months later, in the wreckage of Wa- 
tergate, the number of Americans who 
thought the President was doing a good 
job had dropped to 25%, and there it 
has hovered ever since. Can many in 
this 25% even be following the news? 

The real question in recent months 
has not been whether the President has 
been guilty of low conduct in office; that 
point has been well established. Among 
those who once greatly admired Nixon 
but no longer think he is doing a good 
job, the question now is whether the bad 
of his Administration outweighs the 
good and whether impeachment would 
be more unsettling than letting a wound- 
ed President serve out his term 

. 

But among the bedrock 25%, such 
questions do not seem to matter; their 
view of Nixon remains immovable 
Some in this group take their cue from 
the Administration and consider Water- 
gate a “blip” that has been overblown 
by a hostile press. Others are more cyn- 
ical (though they would probably de- 
scribe their attitude as realistic) and de- 
ride their opponents as hypocrites. To 
them, politics is always dirty, and Nix- 
on’s conduct in office only slightly worse 
than usual, if that, Furthermore, many 
Nixon backers consider him a man who 
sees and understands their interests, par- 
ticularly in areas like school busing, wel- 
fare programs and defense spending. 

More interesting, though harder to 
get at, are those who are anything but 
cynical in supporting the President. Poll- 
sters identify them generally as people 
who are older, less well-schooled, con- 
servative and more than likely South- 
ern. The question is whether many of 
them are for the President or for the 
presidency—like monarchists, identify- 
ing the ruler with the country. Charles 
W. Colson, in a memo about opinion- 
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manipulating, quoted a pollster’s theory 
that “50% of the American people at 
least will always believe what any Pres- 
ident tells them because they want to be- 
lieve what any President tells them.” 
The percentage who do today has 
shrunk in half. But can it be that Nix- 
on’s most recent low of 24% suggests a 
permanent core of people who believe 
in “my President, right or wrong”? 

This can be a reasoned conclusion, 
but often it is a more elemental, emo- 
tional response. It is to be found among 
many men and women for whom life is 
a hard and marginal struggle, who care 
little about current events. They are not 
to be despised; their loyalty and 
sense of duty is such that they 
faithfully serve, or send their 
sons off to fight in wars they do 
not necessarily understand. Such 
unthinking patriotism is gener- 
ally considered a_ right-wing 
manifestation, though right- 
wing is too political a term for 
so apolitical an attitude. Still, the 
passive patriot when aroused is 
a person to be feared: in trou- 
bled times—having earlier ig- 
nored the flow of political argu- 
ment—he stirs to the noisy 
rhetoric of demagogues. Joe Mc- 
Carthy and George Wallace 
have known how to rouse him 

Few politicians are more 
keenly aware of the existence of 
this category of Americans than 
Richard Nixon. During the long 
Viet Nam negotiations, Henry 
Kissinger, in his private expla- 
nations of Nixon's policy, al- 
ways stressed the President's 
fear of a future backlash among 
such voters if they came to be- 
lieve that the peace settlement 
was dishonorable. Many Repub- 
lican politicians similarly fear 
that if Nixon’s guilt is not firmly 
established, he will become a 
martyr (with disastrous political 
consequences for years to come) 
Nixon may hope to achieve such mar- 
tyrdom by resigning after the House 
vote, sparing the country and himself a 
Senate trial. But some Congressmen ar- 
gue that if a condition of his leaving of- 
fice is that he publicly acknowledge 
—and not contest—the case against 
him, Nixon will disappear from the 
scene as thoroughly as has Spiro Agnew. 

But how much attention must be 
paid to fears of backlash or martyrdom? 
For the sake of the public temper, how 
universally approved must any major 
political decision be? The questions mat- 
ter because the well-being of society de- 
pends on more than democracy’s num- 
bers and nose counts. 


The democratic idea of the rule of 
the majority, though practiced for a time 
in ancient Athens, has gained wide ac- 
ceptance only relatively late in the day. 
In medieval times, whether in the great 
council of the church or in secular par- 
liament, the assent of everybody was es- 
teemed as the ideal. “Unanimity was 
sought,” wrote J. Roland Pennock in the 
American Political Science Review, 
“even if it could be obtained only by 
the process of wearing down and shout- 
ing down the dissenters—or by resort 
to threats or physical force.” 

Gradually the notion of majority 
rule developed, and got its philosophical 
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NIXON SUPPORTER IN MICHIGAN 


sanction from John Locke, who greatly 
influenced the founding fathers. Alex- 
ander Hamilton warned that if “a per- 
tinacious minority can control the opin- 
ion of a majority ... the sense of the 
smaller number will overrule that of the 
greater.” Though Thomas Jefferson 
could proclaim in his first Inaugural Ad- 
dress that “the minority possess their 
equal rights,” he called it a “sacred prin- 
ciple” that “the will of the majority is 
in all cases to prevail.” That being so, 
what is so equal about minority rights? 

Cobden put the argument at its sun- 
niest: “If the minority are discontented 
with the existing state of things, let them 
set to work and exert themselves until 
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skills they expected. 
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ESSAY 


they become the majority.” Fine, unless 
a minority is of a different race, reli- 
gion or culture, and has no hope of be- 
coming a majority. Then there must ei- 
ther be continual friction, as in Northern 
Ireland or Cyprus, or else a guarantee 
of protected minority rights that a ma- 
jority cannot overturn. John C. Cal- 
houn believed the South to be such a 
permanent minority in need of pro- 
tection. So he argued for a “concurrent 
majority” by which Government “re- 
gards interests as well as numbers,” 
takes “the sense of each,” and arrives 
at a solution acceptable to all. This pro- 
cess involved a kind of minority veto 
that led first to nullification and then 
to the tragedy of secession and civil 
war. In fact, the South is not a per- 
manent minority; it has understood how 
to coalesce with other groups and, by 
using seniority in Congress, to frustrate 
the will of the majority. 
J 

Those who fear the rule of King Mob 
often complain of “the tyranny of the 
majority” and even romantically assert, 
as did one of Ibsen's characters in An 
Enemy of the People, that “the minority 
is always in the right.” Lone voices cry- 
ing in the wilderness often do speak good 
sense, and majorities can of course be 
wrong, or infuriatingly slow to come 
round to a view that is later seen to be 
right. But after examining all the argu- 
ments for the assumed tyranny of the 
majority, Ferdinand A. Hermens, pro- 
fessor emeritus of the University of Co- 
logne, concluded that “whenever real 
tyranny exists it is exercised by a mi- 
nority.” The men of Philadelphia great- 
ly feared gusts of passion in momentary 
majorities and embedded all kinds of 
checks and balances in the Constitution 
to avert them. In as grave a matter as 
convicting an impeached President, they 
required a two-thirds Senate majority. 
Beyond that, how far can a democracy 
go in conciliating a minority view with- 
out rendering itself impotent? 

Politicians instinctively recoil from 
alienating any sizable segment of opin- 
ion, which is one reason—apart from 
the dilatory tactics of the White House 
—why Watergate and impeachment 
have taken so long to come to resolu- 
tion. The arguments of the hard-core 
Nixonites have been heard and debat- 
ed at great length. That is the true right 
of a minority, and it is being fully sat- 
isfied. There is no denying that if the mi- 
nority loses once the issue is put to the 
test, it will still find the decision hard to 
accept. But the rights of a minority do 
not include having others defer to them 
out of a fear of backlash from their dis- 
pleasure; backlash is not an argument 
to be met, but only a conjecture, a cau- 
tion and a threat. The majority, too, has 
rights and if, after all the debating and 
deciding, the trial and the defense, the 
majority’s own sense of the rightness of 
its case were to be frustrated, that would 
lead to an even greater backlash and dis- 
turbance of the peace. = ® Thomas Griffith 
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CYPRUS 


Trying to Make Peace 


The bitter battle over Cyprus be- 
tween Turks and Greeks extended last 
week beyond the island to United Na- 
tions conference halls in Geneva and 
New York City. In each arena, military 
and political, Turkey was emerging as 
the decisive victor. On the island, the in- 
vading Turks continued to pour men and 
equipment into their corridor between 
Kyrenia and Nicosia. By week’s end the 
Turkish force was estimated at 30,000 
men backed by 300 tanks. In political 
talks in Geneva, the Turkish govern- 
ment delayed attempts to scale down its 
Cyprus force and took advantage of the 
situation by broadening its Kyrenian 
beachhead in open defiance of a cease- 
fire agreement. 

In spite of the death and debris that 
has badly crippled Cyprus (see box) and 
caused at least a thousand victims on ei- 
ther side, small Greek forces continued 
to hold out against overwhelming Turk- 
ish power. Skirmishes raged round the 
Kyrenia area as ill-equipped Greeks de- 
fended such small Greek Cypriot villag- 
es as Karavas, Lapithos and Agridhaki 
High on Mount Kyparissovouno, nine 
miles west of Kyrenia, mortar shells ig- 
nited massive forest fires. 

When they were not breaking the 
cease-fire, some Turkish troops system- 
atically looted shops and homes in Kyre- 
nia, a former Greek Cypriot enclave and 
the most important town Cypriot Turks 
have occupied since troubles began on 
the island, Residents of Kyrenia fled to 
refugee centers in tourist hotels that 
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were protected by U.N. soldiers. Said 
Andreas Karioulou, 52, a noted diver 
whose discoveries off the island include 
a 2,200-year-old Greek galley: “It is hard 
to see your property go up in ashes. But 
I was born here, and I have no inten- 
tion of leaving. The Turks should not 
keep us under guard forever.” 

Favoring Turkey. The Turks re- 
fused to obey peacekeeping orders from 
blue-helmeted U.N. troops. They made 
U.N. soldiers leave Turkish enclaves 
and forbade them to bring food to Greek 
refugees in Kyrenia, permitting the In- 
ternational Red Cross to handle the job 
instead. Snapped one Turkish official 
last week: “The U.N. has been openly 
favorable to the Greeks from the begin- 
ning, and it has got to stop.” 

Such antagonism was not a hopeful 
sign for the second round of talks due 
to open in Geneva this week to find a 
peaceful solution for the island. Last 
week the three guarantors of peace un- 
der the 1960 treaty of independence 
—Britain, Greece and Turkey—com- 
pleted the first round during six days of 
lengthy discussions at the U.N.’s Palais 
des Nations. They agreed to a basic dec- 
laration that largely favored Turkey by 
allowing it to keep its troops in Cyprus 
and also reiterated a cease-fire plan 
worked out at the U.N. The mood of 
the participants, who in the second 
round will include Greek and Turkish 
Cypriots, indicated, however, that peace 
keeping would be difficult all round. 

Glafcos Clerides, who has been act- 


ing as temporary President of Cyprus 
following the coup against Archbishop 
Makarios and the downfall of Coup 
Leader Nikos Sampson (TIME, Aug. 5) 
hopefully said that the Geneva talks 
could be “the start of a new era.” But 
Clerides also complained that “the 
Turks have imposed the conditions 
They are in a position of strength, and 
they are taking advantage of it.” 

Turkish Cypriot representatives 
bound for Geneva were equally bellig- 
erent, The Turkish community on the is- 
land is already making plans to enlarge 
Kyrenia’s port. In addition, a new ferry 
service linking Kyrenia and the Turk- 
ish mainland nearly 50 miles away will 
soon start. The Turkish Cypriots, who 
are outnumbered almost 5 to 1 by Greek 
Cypriots on the island of 659,000 peo- 
ple, apparently do not intend to relin- 
quish any of the salient that has been 
won for them by the Turkish army. Said 
Rauf Denktas, leader of the 119,000 
Turks on Cyprus: “We want Kyrenia to 
come back to normal, but it will be dif- 
ferent now; we will be the master.” 
Denktas hinted that federation of the 
Turkish sector of the island to Turkey it- 
self might be his eventual goal. 

Such declarations got strident sup- 
port from Ankara. Premier Bilent Ec- 
evit, Turkey’s new hero for his decision 
to send troops to Cyprus (see following 
story), noted that “many things have ir- 
revocably changed.” In Athens the new 
democratic government of Constantine 
Caramanlis had little choice but to ac- 
cept the changes, “Mistakes have to be 
paid for,” said Caramanlis in a refer- 
ence to the former junta’s rash decision 
to overthrow Makarios. Greek Foreign 
Minister George Mavros explained that 
“we did not go to Geneva for diplomat- 
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ic glory. We went there to prevent a de- 
terioration of the situation.” 

One danger of the heated-up situ- 
ation on Cyprus was that it could in- 
volve the superpowers more directly, 
something that both Washington and 
Moscow have so far avoided. Soviet 
U.N. Delegate Yakov Malik at one point 
last week brusquely vetoed a U.N. Se- 
curity Council draft resolution on the 
crisis. The motion called for beefing up 
the Cyprus peace-keeping force to 5,000 
men and allowing U.N. troops to begin 
mapping cease-fire lines and laying out 
buffer zones between Greeks and Turks. 
Malik hinted that the Soviets are in- 
creasingly unhappy with the exclusive 
Western involvement in solving the Cy- 


“Scarred for Two 


Ancient Kyrenia, tucked into the 
north coast of Cyprus, was once one of 
the most idyllic small-boat harbors and 
vacation spots in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean. But last week, reported TIME 
Correspondent William Marmon after 
a revisit to the place where he had va- 
cationed in the past and more recently 
hunkered down during the Turkish in- 
vasion, Kyrenia was like a charnel 
house. Bloated human bodies rotted in 
back alleys; livestock and chickens were 
dying of starvation; meats and produce 
were putrefying in the summer sun be- 
cause shelling and gunfire had cut off 
electricity. From a happy harbor Kyre- 
nia had disintegrated into a place where 
700 terrified Greek Cypriot refugees 
were locked up in Castellis Dome Ho- 
tel rooms designed for 250 guests while 
Turkish soldiers happily looted stores 
and private homes. 

In a sense, Marmon reported, the 
same disintegration affected the whole 
island as a result of the fierce fighting be- 
tween Turks and Greeks. Few utilities 
were functioning fully. The tally sheets 
of death and destruction were still be- 
ing added up, and islanders on both sides 
were struggling to comprehend the “new 
realities” that Turkish Premier Bilent 
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prus crisis. After making his point, 
Malik let the motion pass the next day. 

The Soviet complaint was aimed 
mainly at Washington. U.S. Secretary 
of State Henry Kissinger took a long-dis- 
tance but key part in the Geneva ne- 
gotiations, exerting America’s growing 
influence on the Eastern Mediterranean. 
Kissinger was on the telephone fre- 
quently with British Foreign Secretary 
James Callaghan as well as with Pre- 
mier Ecevit in Ankara, who studied in- 
ternational affairs under Kissinger at 
Harvard in 1957. Kissinger suggested 
the compromise that kept last week’s 
Geneva talks from failing. When the 
Turks objected to the eventual commu- 
nique’s calling for immediate withdraw- 


Generations” 


Ecevit warned of in the wake of the 
Turkish invasion. Thousands of resi- 
dents—both Turkish and Greek—had 
been turned into refugees. 

In the long term perhaps the most 
serious effect of the invasion will be on 
the economy. Damage was severe to the 
tourist trade, in which Cypriots have in- 
vested $300 million. Last year travelers 
from all over the world left $66 million 
on Cyprus, or 40% of the island’s for- 
eign-exchange earnings. This year the 
take had been expected to reach $90 mil- 
lion. “Our hearts are bleeding,” Tour- 
ism Director-General Adonis Androni- 
kou told Marmon. “This year would 
have been a record.” 

. 

Nicosia’s International Airport, 
which handled most of the tourist trav- 
el, was heavily damaged and will be out 
of service for months. In addition, the 
airport is situated in a disputed zone 
which both Turkish and Greek Cypri- 
ots now claim. In Famagusta, four major 
hotels along the town’s “Golden Mile” 
of hostelries—the Venus Beach, Blue 
Sea, Salaminia Tower and Aspelia 
—were nearly destroyed. The Ledra Pal- 
ace in Nicosia, acknowledged queen of 
Cypriot hotels, is a shell-pocked sham- 
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al of foreign troops from the island, he 
proposed it read “timely and phased re- 
duction of forces.” The Turks accepted 
the wording, since it gave them more 
time to keep their troops on Cyprus, and 
the Greeks went along. In addition, the 
Turks were allowed to keep land their 
army had taken after the original cease- 
fire a week earlier. 

Though talk of full-scale war be- 
tween Turkey and Greece has been 
muted. the situation remains so volatile 
that swift success in the peace-keeping 
negotiations this week is considered ur- 
gent by all participants. Yet the prob- 
lems are so complex and the hatred be- 
tween Greeks and Turks so deep that 
no quick solution is in sight 


bles. A construction program under 
which 35 additional hotels were to be 
built throughout the island has been sus- 
pended indefinitely. 

The war claimed other casualties 
Monasteries and Crusader castles, the 
diadems among Cyprus’ sightseeing at- 
tractions, were hit by gunfire or seared 
by shell-started flames. In Famagusta, 
the church of St. Nicholas where the 
kings of Jerusalem were once crowned 
was damaged. The temple of Aphrodite 
in Paphos was seriously pocked by mor- 
tar shells. In Bellapaise, high above the 
sea on the north coast, the 14th century 
abbey with its lemon trees is under Unit- 
ed Nations protection. 

Though the situation is bleak, it is 
not totally black. Shops, banks and 
newspapers were slowly reopening last 
week. A few freighters returned to Cyp- 
riot harbors. From Limassol, in one of 
the first post-fighting shipments, a car- 
go of lush grapes left the island, Along 
with other government offices, the Bank 
of Cyprus returned to limited work. The 
island is far from broke: the Bank of Cy- 
prus has $330 million in sterling in Lon- 
don vaults to underwrite loans that will 
assist Cyprus in rebuilding. But as a 
U.N. official in Nicosia observed: “Cy- 
prus will be economically marked for a 
generation, and psychologically scarred 
for two generations.” 
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Ecevit: The Poet Premier 


“He wouldn't even kill an ant,” was 
the way Turks described Bilent Ece- 
vit, 49, their Premier. His biographer 
called him a “romantic, artistic, even 
mystical man.” The son of a respected 
painter, Ecevit (pronounced Edge-a-vit) 
is a translator of the poetry of TS. 
Eliot and Ezra Pound into Turkish and 
a poet in his own right. In fact, one of 
his poems is about the ambivalent at- 
traction between Greeks and Turks: 
“No matter that we are not of the 
same racial blood;/ The wild spirit flow- 
ing in our veins is the same./ We have 
cursed each other;/ And have been 
bloodily knived;/ But there is still a 
love within us.” 

Short (5 ft. 6 in.) and skinny, he 
has the appearance of a prim provin- 
cial schoolmaster and lacks the flashy 
personal style common in Turkey’s by- 
zantine politics. But since he ordered 
the invasion of Cyprus by Turkish 
troops, Ecevit’s image has changed. He 
has become a national hero. He has 
also won the grudging respect of the 
Turkish armed forces that he had alien- 
ated in 1971 when he was the only pol- 
itician to protest publicly the grabbing 
of political power and imposition of 
martial law by the generals. 

Before the recent Cyprus crisis, he 
had spent most of his political career 
on domestic affairs, crusading for lib- 
eral causes. As Minister of Labor in 
1961, he sponsored Turkey’s first right- 
to-strike legislation. He is an advocate 
of land reform, the improvement of 
health care and social services in rural 
areas and increased state participation 
in basic industries. Two years ago, he 
successfully challenged Turkey’s ven- 
erable political leader Ismet Inénii (who 
served as President or Premier through- 
out most of a quarter-century) for the 
chairmanship of the mildly leftist Re- 
publican People’s Party. 

When the generals permitted par- 
liamentary elections in October 1973, 
Ecevit’s party increased its number of 
seats by nearly 100%. He became Pre- 
mier last January after patching to- 
gether an unlikely coalition of his own 
party and its conservative opponents, 
the Moslem-dominated National Sal- 
vation Party. Although his coalition has 
a comfortable 16-vote majority in the 
450-member National Assembly, Ecevit 
will probably be tempted to call new 
elections as soon as the Cyprus situ- 
ation settles down. He will want to 
cash in on the popularity he gained 
from his defiance of the U.S. in al- 
lowing Turkish farmers to grow opium 
poppies after a three-year ban (TIME, 
July 15) and his decisive actions dur- 
ing the Cyprus crisis. Re-election 
would give him up to four more years 
in office. 

Last week Ecevit met with TIME’s 
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John Shaw and Mehmet Ali Kislali in 
his spacious office in Ankara. Over tea 
and with a relief map of Cyprus on 
the wall near him, Ecevit gave his views 
of the situation: 
ON THE CYPRUS WAR 

Our main concern is the large Turk- 
ish community [119,000]. It is our moral 
responsibility to help when needed. The 
Greeks had been violating Cyprus agree- 
ments for a decade by illegally ship- 
ping in troops and military equipment 
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ECEVIT DURING JULY VISIT TO LONDON 
Romantic, artistic and now a national hero. 


In the crises of 1964 and 1967, when 
Turkish Cypriots were being massacred, 
we wanted to go in and help, but our al- 
lies put obstacles in our way. Thus we 
hesitated. This time we knew we could 
not delay. If we did, then everything 
would have been lost for all Cypriots. 
The independent state of Cyprus would 
have ended, and de facto enosis (union 
with Greece] would have occurred 

It was our duty. So we took the ini- 
tiative. We limited our objectives to pro- 
viding security and to restoring the con- 
Stitutional status of Cyprus. We have 
now reached a position where we can en- 
sure that any new solution to the Cyprus 
question does not conflict with the inter- 
ests of Turkey or with the interests of the 
Turkish community on the island. For 





example, it is a fact that the Turks on 
Cyprus can no longer live under Greek 
rule. This fact should be made part of the 
new constitutional solution for Cyprus. 
Separate government for Greeks and 
Turks on the island is essential after all 
that has happened. 

ON PEACE PROSPECTS 

I do not want to look too far into 
the future. But at the Geneva talks we 
insisted that Turkey should not be ex- 
pected to withdraw forces now or stop 
reinforcing them. The reason is that 
we have learned from dire experience 
over the years that our military pres- 
ence is necessary if we are to con- 
tribute to establishing constitutional 
order in Cyprus as well as main- 
taining the safety of the Turk- 
ish Cypriots. And we have to 
keep troops there as long as nec- 
essary—until we can feel sure 
about Cyprus. To reach that 
stage, there must be mutual con- 
fidence, on the island and the 
mainlands. Without that, we 
cannot live together, so I feel 
it is our duty to contribute to 
building mutual confidence, 
and I hope the Greeks will 
reciprocate 
ON TURKISH-GREEK RELATIONS 

I believe there is a strong, la- 
tent affinity between Turks and 
Greeks. We share some of the 
same folklore and lived under 
the same government for cen- 
turies. I believe in Turkish- 
Greek friendship. Even during 
the fighting we tried to say noth- 
ing to hurt the Greeks. There 
have been no public demonstra- 
tions against Greeks in Turkey 

I think that Constantine 
Caramanilis, the new Premier of 
Greece, is the sort of man with 
whom we can work. In the past, 
he has shown he realizes the 
need for friendship with us and 
contributed much to it, He may 
have to do certain things that 
the Greek people may not eas- 
ily accept. I assume the Greeks 
realize that Premier Caramanlis 
has inherited an accumulation 
of mistakes for which he is not 
responsible. The military regime in Ath- 
ens made it impossible for us to have a 
dialogue with the Greeks, But now we 
have a new opportunity. 

However, in the present hostile state 
of relations between our two countries, 
we cannot continue cooperating with 
the Greeks in NATO. While Greeks and 
Turks were fighting on Cyprus, high- 
ranking Greek officers remained at 
NATO headquarters in our Port Izmir 
I have explained to the Americans that 
this is no longer possible. We realize 
that the continuation of the alliance in 
the area is essential. Therefore, an at- 
mosphere of mutual confidence between 
us must be created if the southeastern 
flank of NATO is to remain intact and 
operative. 
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GREECE 


An End to Medieval Darkness 


Greece’s first civilian Cabinet in 
more than seven years moved confident- 
ly last week to consolidate its power. De- 
spite the urgent demands of the Cyprus 
crisis, which has brought his country to 
the brink of war with Turkey, new Pre- 
mier Constantine Caramanlis worked 
methodically to erase the remnants of 
repression by the military junta’s iron- 
fisted rule—what one newspaper newly 
freed from censorship called the “days 
of medieval darkness.” 

He restored the Greek constitution 
of 1952, guaranteeing civil rights to all 
Greeks; the junta had abolished it in 
1967. A Cabinet spokesman promised 
that a referendum would be held “in due 


outlawed Communist Party, declared 
that “this government is a great step for- 
ward.” He demonstrated his confidence 
by meeting with a small group of for- 
eign journalists—the first time in three 
decades that a Communist leader has 
dared to meet openly with the press. Stu- 
dent activists, who triggered last year’s 
anti-junta demonstrations, also seem 
willing to give Caramanlis a chance. 
Said one student at Athens Polytechnic: 
“Caramanlis may not be our idea of the 
man of the future, but we have received 
him as a guarantor of democracy.” 

The left’s confidence in the new Pre- 
mier probably results mainly from his 
inclusion of left-of-center ministers in 
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GREEK PREMIER CARAMANLIS (RIGHT) WITH FOREIGN MINISTER MAVROS 


Building democracy upon the ruins of military dictatorship. 


time” to decide whether Greece would 
remain a republic or again become a 
monarchy. He pledged “the formation 
of a democracy in which all Greeks will 
havea voice.” In the meantime, the Cab- 
inet would legislate by decree. At Car- 
amanlis’ urging, the Cabinet fired all the 
military-appointed provincial prefects 
and all secretaries-general of the gov- 
ernment ministries. Most of Greece’s 
ambassadors and top officials of the na- 
tional bank, the government-controlled 
radio and television network and the of- 
ficial Athens News Agency are expect- 
ed to be removed next. Minister of Ed- 
ucation Nicolaos Louros plans to revise 
school texts, poems and songs to rid 
them of their pro-junta slant. 

Much of the country’s political left 
has expressed satisfaction with the pace 
of Caramanlis’ reforms. Charalambos 
Dracopoulos, the secretary of the rela- 
tively moderate “interior” wing of the 
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his largely center-right Cabinet. Head- 
ing the Ministry of Industry is Socialist 
Charalambos Protopappas, who tried in 
vain to build a social welfare movement 
in Greece. George Magakis, a liberal ac- 
ademic who was imprisoned by the 
junta, is Minister of Public Works, and 
Economist Ioannis Pesmatzoglou, a for- 
mer deputy governor of the Bank of 
Greece and an advocate of social dem- 
ocratic policies, is Minister of Finance. 

Allaying Fears. The leftists vocally 
critical of Caramanlis are the “exterior” 
(pro-Moscow) wing of the Communist 
Party and Andreas Papandreou, the 
maverick radical who has lived in exile 
for six and a half years. Papandreou in- 
sists that the new government was a cre- 
ation of the CIA and is still in the hands 
of the armed forces. 

Papandreou’s charge reflected some 
of the continuing concern in Greece over 
the military’s potential influence over 
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the government. Because the members 
of the junta voluntarily turned the gov- 
ernment over to civilian rule after the 
Cyprus debacle, they may feel that they 
have the right to take over again if they 
think Caramanlis’ reforms go too far. 
They certainly have the power, since key 
members of the former regime still hold 
high positions in the armed forces. 

To allay such fears, Caramanlis re- 
vealed that he had agreed to become 
Premier only after being promised that 
“the armed forces would return to their 
duties and not in any way interfere with 
the policymaking of my government.” 
He added: “I wish to declare that these 
conditions are respected to the letter and 
that the government controls the situ- 
ation and freely formulates its policy.” 

As if to emphasize Caramanlis’ 
words, the Cabinet last week restored 
to the civilians in the Ministry of De- 
fense complete authority over the armed 
forces. The E.S.A., the hated military 
police, was deprived of its powers to ar- 
rest and interrogate civilians. It was the 
E.S.A. that Brigadier General Dimitrios 
Ioannidis used to make himself the jun- 
ta’s strongman and terrorize the Greek 
populace. Widely blamed for planning 
the coup against Cyprus’ President Ma- 
karios, which led to the Turkish inva- 
sion, Ioannidis has not been seen pub- 
licly since the civilian government was 
installed. He has been stripped of his 
power and placed on inactive service for 
the next six months. 

No Purges. The lingering question: 
Can Caramanlis make all this stick? He 
may currently be independent, but he re- 
alizes that he must not completely alien- 
ate the generals. His Minister of Public 
Order, Solon Ghikas, has already prom- 
ised that there would be no purges 
among the National Security Forces. 
Last week’s signing of a Cyprus cease- 
fire agreement may have angered some 
ultra-nationalists but it may also have 
relaxed some of the tensions between 
the new government and the military, 
for the generals were no doubt painful- 
ly aware that it was the best that Greece 
could get in the face of Turkey’s supe- 
rior military power. The Geneva dec- 
laration was almost entirely in Turkey’s 
favor (see story page 27), but as one civil 
servant in Athens observed: “The peo- 
ple blame the junta for the whole mess 
and so they know that they have to pay 
the price of an unfavorable bargain.” 

Beyond Cyprus and establishing the 
authority of his government, Caramanlis 
must take bold measures to strengthen 
Greece’s shaky economy, which has 
been aggravated since the Cyprus crisis 
began July 15—an estimated $400 mil- 
lion lost in tourism, foreign remittances 
and shipping, and a 40% cut in indus- 
trial production. So far, Caramanlis has 
demonstrated an impressive ability to 
make the most of a grim situation. Yet 
he still has a long way to go—political- 
ly and economically—if he is to succeed 
in constructing a democracy on the ru- 
ins of the junta’s dictatorship. 
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New fangled windows 


| with old-fashioned character. 
| Ste Andersen Perma-Shield a 


New fangled Perma-Shield® Warm wood core—one of nature’s 
tough durable vinyl that won’t best insulators—helps keep you 
need painting, ends exterior comfortable year-round. Reduces 
maintenance chores and expense.* conducted heat loss and gain more 




















efficiently than metal. 


N. old-fashioned 
storm windows to clean, 
t install or store. Double- 
- pane insulating glass 
instead. Only two glass 
surfaces to clean instead 
5 of four—cuts cleaning 

: chores in half. 
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Please send me your free booklet “How to get good 
windows when you buy, build or remodel’’. 


Mail to: Andersen Corporation, 
Bayport, Minn. 55003 


O I plan to build © Iplantoremodela 
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Before you buy, build or remodel, see an 
Andersen Perma-Shield Window demonstration at 
your local lumber dealer. He’s in the Yellow Pages 
under ‘‘Windows, Wood.” 
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made Renault their #1 import 
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Do they know something you should know? 


In Europe, there is an abun- 
dance of economy cars to 
choose from. And yet, the three 
countries known for their cars, 
chose one car to make their #1 
imported car. That car was 
France's #1 car. The Renault 
This alone can tell you some- 
thing of the cars Renault builds 

But one of the things our suc- 


cess in these countries doesn't 
tell you is how well equipped we 
areto deal with American needs 
And well equipped we are 

From the basic Renault 12, to 
the more luxurious 12TL and 12, 
5-door wagon. From the sleeker 
and sportier Renault 15 and 17, 
to the spectacular new Gordini 
Coupe Convertible. 


For each Renault begins with 
standard equipment not found 
on many cars at any price. Rack 
and-pinion steering. Frontwheel 
drive. Steel-belted radial tires 
Disc brakes. Front bucket reclin 
ingseats. (Not available on basic 
12 or 12L.) And on the exciting 
Gordini Coupe Convertible, our 
exclusive 3-way top that brings 


the summer in, and locks 
winter out. A 5-speed fully 
chronized transmission. An 
electronically fuel-injected 
gine that delivers up to ar 
credible 34.5 mpg. (March 
issue of Motor Trend Magaz 

The 1974 Renaults. The 
they love, in the countries 
love cars 





\> RENAULT 


9 models from $2,895* —$5,480* 


*Manutacturer's suggested retail price POE East & Gulf Coasts Destination Charges. Options, Dealer Preparation Charges. State and Local taxes not included Renault, Inc 
For dealer information, call toll-free (800) 631-1997. In New Jersey, call collect (201) 461-6000. 
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Your next can of beer may have been 
a Coors can that was a Falstaff 
can that was a Carling can. 


The aluminum beer cans chilling in 


your cooler may have led other lives. 


Possibly as soft drink cans. Possibly 
as iced tea cans. Possibly as other 
beer cans. All because of alumi- 
num’'s recyclability. 

It's no secret that aluminum cans 
are popular with people. They like 
them because they're lightweight, 
chill quickly, open with a snap and 
are friendly to food. Unfortunately, 


some of these cans end up in places 


we'd prefer they didn't. Like streets, 
roads, woods and beaches. So, 
Alcoa's doing something. 

Alcoa is supporting “Yes We Can" 
recycling programs in areas where 
there are enough aluminum cans 
to economically justify collection 
efforts. Cooperating recycling 
centers pay as much as 


The reasons for using aluminum 
are found in aluminum itself. 


15 cents a pound for all-aluminum 
cans. People are picking them up. 
By the millions. 

Through combined recycling center 
collections of the aluminum and 
beverage industries, 
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almost 3% billion cans have been 
recovered since 1970 and over 
15 million dollars have been paid 
to collectors. 


Although aluminum is the most 
abundant metallic element in the 
earth's crust, recycling aluminum 
cans is a sensible way to help 
conserve this natural resource. It 
requires only 5 percent as much 
energy to recycle the metal in an 
aluminum can as it takes to make 
the metal in the first place. 

If you would like more information 
on aluminum can recycling and how 
one community established a recla- 
mation program, please write for our 
free brochures. Aluminum Company 
of America, 340-H Alcoa Building, 
Pittsburgh, PA 15219. 


PORTUGAL 


End of the Last Empire 


Some terrorists came to our camp and 
said that if we wanted a cease-fire to come 
toa place they indicated. Our officers went 
as directed. The Frelimo crept up and 
surrounded us. I thought we had been 
tricked, but when they saw we had no 
arms they threw down their guns and em- 
braced us and called us brothers. Now 
we are planning a soccer game. 

—Letter from a Portuguese soldier 

in Mozambique 


It had seemed inevitable and yet, 
when the moment finally arrived, it 
came with breathtaking impact: after 
500 years of colonialism, the last 13 of 
them mired in bloody guerrilla warfare, 
Portugal was leaving Africa. The first, 
and probably the last of the world’s great 
modern colonial empires was ending. 
Portugal was “now ready to begin the 
process of transfer of power to the in- 
habitants of the overseas territories rec- 
ognized as ready for it—namely Guin- 
ea, Angola and Mozambique.” 

From the balmy streets of the Mo- 
zambique capital of Lourengo Marques 
on the Indian Ocean to the jungles of 
Guinea-Bissau on the Atlantic to the 
porticoed halls of Lisbon’s presidential 
palace, the news announced last week 
by Portuguese President Antonio de 
Spinola was for the most part greeted 
with shouts and demonstrations of joy. 

Magical Transformations. Thou- 
sands of ecstatic blacks danced through 
the streets of Mozambique, shouting 
“Viva Spinola! Viva Spinola!” Out in the 
bush, where there had been bitter fight- 
ing only days before, guerrillas and Por- 
tuguese soldiers laid down their arms 
and shook hands in a spontaneous cease- 
fire. In the northern province of Tete, a 
stronghold of the Mozambique Libera- 
tion Front [Frelimo] and scene of the 
war's worst civilian massacres, hatred 
seemed magically transformed into 
brotherhood. A rebel leader high on Por- 
tugal’s “wanted” list exhorted a throng 
of blacks and whites “to live in harmo- 
ny.” Frelimo guerrillas were feted at a 
dinner party by army officers. 

Not everyone was cheering. Even as 
Spinola was announcing Lisbon’s new 
policy, the liner Infante Dom Henrique 
pulled out of Lourengo Marques with 
1,100 tearful whites and their personal 
possessions. Airlines flying from Mo- 
zambique to Portugal were reported 
booked up until October. Those who 
have fled, either because they feared the 
uncertainties of the months ahead or ret- 
ribution from a new black government, 
still represent less than 1% of the white 
population. But to many onlookers, the 
sailing of the Dom Henrique seemed a 
historic Portuguese retreat. Observed 
Joaquim Peres, a white businessman 
who will stay: “It is the end of one world 
and the beginning of another.” 
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Others obviously unhappy were the 
big business concerns that came to be 
identified over the years with Portugal’s 
colonialist policies. The Diamang Dia- 
mond Co. in Angola, for example, op- 
erated for decades like an empire with- 
in an empire with its own dreaded police 
force, which was said to have coerced 
blacks into forced labor. The tactics 
have changed since then, but when a 
high-ranking Portuguese minister was 
asked if such companies would be al- 
lowed to continue operating in the ter- 
ritories, he replied, “I think not.” 

Lisbon’s decision to grant indepen- 
dence to its African colonies had been 
a much-discussed possibility ever since 
the April coup in which dissident army 
officers overthrew the right-wing dicta- 
torship of Marcello Caetano. One of the 
officers’ main goals was to stop the wars 
in the colonies, which consumed 40% 
of the Portuguese budget and struck 
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many of the young soldiers as the ar- 
rogant actions of a dying empire. But 
no one thought independence would be 
achieved quite so soon—or quite so eas- 
ily. Portuguese right-wingers, and even 
some Liberals, were religiously con- 
vinced of Portugal’s mission in Africa. 
“It would be a crime to leave, like the 
Belgians did in the Congo,” said a for- 
eign ministry spokesman last March 
“They would just kill and eat each oth- 
er.” Spinola himself had advocated a 
kind of federation that would give the 
overseas territories a wide measure of 
autonomy but keep them under the Por- 
tuguese flag. 

It was only in recent months, when 
rebel attacks became increasingly strong 
and dispirited Portuguese troops in some 
cases refused to fight any longer, that 
Portugal recognized that the only solu- 
tion was the granting of full indepen- 
dence. The government's decision was 
announced in an emotional address over 
nationwide television by Spinola. “The 
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moment has come for our overseas ter- 
ritories to take their destinies into their 
own hands,” he told his electrified au- 
dience. “This is the historic moment for 
which Portugal, the African territories 
and the world have been waiting: peace 
in Portuguese Africa, finally achieved in 
justice and freedom.” 

For Spinola, 64, the announcement 
climaxed a long struggle of conscience 
that began in 1968 when, as a brigadier 
general, he served in Guinea-Bissau as 
commander and military governor. Af- 
ter returning home to a hero's welcome 
last year, he wrote a controversial book, 
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Portugal and the Future, in which he ar- 
gued that there was “no viable military 
solution” to the problem of the colonies 
and that continuation of the war would 
“irremediably compromise the survival” 
of Portugal. The book became an in- 
stant bestseller, and Spinola was fired 
as deputy chief of the armed forces. A 
few weeks later the young officers of the 
Portuguese Armed Forces Movement 
toppled the Caetano regime and select- 
ed Spinola as the new President. 

Ensuring a peaceful and just tran- 
sition to local rule will be difficult, as 
Spinola observed. The biggest challenge 
will be keeping order while political fac- 
tions and blacks and whites vie for 
power. The territories, moreover, have 
almost nothing in common, and will re- 
quire separate settlements. The probable 
course in each: 

> Guinea-Bissau (3,000 whites, 
500,000 blacks) is the smallest problem. 
It will be the first territory to be given in- 
dependence. The nationalist African 
Party for the Independence of Guinea 
and Cape Verde (P.A.I.G.C.) declared 
a republic last year, which is now rec- 
ognized by 80 countries, including the 
Soviet Union. Portuguese authorities 
said that Lisbon will almost certainly 
recognize the existing government. 

>» Mozambique (220,000 whites, 
60,000 Asians, 8 million blacks) could 
have trouble. It has close economic links 
with South Africa, where apartheid 
supporters might try to foment a sep- 
aratist movement among Mozambique’s 
whites. Still, the transition will be great- 
ly eased by the fact that there is only 
one liberation group, Frelimo, which en- 
joys recognition in Lisbon as the voice 
of most Mozambicans. 

> Angola (500,000 whites, 250,000 
mestigos, 6 million blacks), a coffee-pro- 
ducing territory on the Atlantic, is the 
richest of the colonies. Although rela- 
tions between the races have been rel- 
atively good, there were recent riots. The 
territory has three active liberation 
movements, all vying for power. Lisbon 
hopes to form a coalition government 
that includes members of all three as 
well as the European population. 

In the end, a successful transition 
to independence will depend at least as 
much on the cooperation of the white 
minorities as on that of blacks. Right- 
wing extremists bent on sabotaging Lis- 
bon’s policy of self-determination still 
pose a threat. 

But there were also hopeful signs last 
week. Angolan whites began working to 
bring about a multiracial government, 
the territory’s hard-core white taxi driv- 
ers’ union advertised for black drivers 
for the first time. Meanwhile, Laurengo 
Marques’ liberal white Democratic 
Union came out in support of a Fre- 
limo government. That organization 
mapped plans to stem the exodus of 
skilled whites. As Mozambican Samuel 
Ihanga put it: “At last Africans can run 
their own country. But we don’t want 
the whites to go. We need everybody.” 
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PERU 
An Emerging Caudillo 


“Some people may tremble when 
they hear what I will say,” warned Pe- 
ruvian President Juan Velasco Alvarado 
before delivering his independence day 
speech last week. No one in his audi- 
ence was inclined to take the remark 
lightly. After six years of rule by Ve- 
lasco’s left-leaning military junta, Peru- 
vians have learned that whatever the 
mercurial general says generally goes. 

Recently, Velasco, 64, has shown 
signs of being too sensitive for words 
—the words of an independent press, 
that is. In June, he closed down Lima’s 
most respected weekly magazine, Care- 
tas, and drove its publisher into hiding. 
The reason: the magazine had taken is- 
sue with the government's view that a 
luncheon attended by several prominent 





Its land-reform program, which has 
redistributed 14 million acres of Peru’s 
farm land might well become something 
of a model for other South American 
countries. More than | million of the 
country’s 15 million people received 
their own plots of land or have become 
members of land-owning cooperatives 
under the plan. Unlike Salvador Allen- 
de Gossens’ ill-fated government in 
Chile, Peru managed to nationalize U.S. 
petroleum and copper companies with- 
out incurring American sanctions. The 
country, moreover, has enjoyed econom- 
ic progress under military rule, with an 
annual growth rate of 5%, although 
countless Peruvian poor in the Lima 
slums still subsist outside the economy. 
Though some militant political parties 
are banned, Peruvians are allowed to be- 
long to opposition parties and generally 
enjoy a wide range of civil liberties. 

For these freedoms and successes, 
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GENERAL VELASCO AT INDEPENDENCE DAY CELEBRATION 


No one was inclined to take him lightly. 


editors was a subversive gathering. Said 
Velasco, justifying his action: “The mag- 
azine called us paranoid, said we were 
crazy.” 

Last week Velasco's regime struck 
again, this time expropriating Lima’s 
five remaining independent newspapers. 
In predawn raids, police carrying sub- 
machine guns invaded the newsrooms 
of the papers, including Peru’s oldest 
and most prestigious daily, EJ Comercio, 
and pulled the front and editorial pages 
off the presses. Then the government's 
own hand-picked editors, who had fol- 
lowed the police onto the premises, pro- 
ceeded to pull freshly minted editorials 
from their pockets proclaiming the take- 
over as “a new day of freedom.” 

Peculiar Style. What many Peru- 
vians fear is that Velasco will bring them 
even more of his emerging peculiar style 
of freedom and ruin the generally pro- 
gressive advances made under his rule. 
The government does not enjoy wide 
popularity, but there is little question, 
even among diehard critics, that the jun- 
ta has made impressive strides. _ 


most Peruvians concede, Velasco cer- 
tainly deserves a measure of credit. As 
an enlisted soldier who worked his way 
up through the ranks, he seems never 
to have forgotten his own humble or- 
igins (his father was a small shopkeep- 
er), and his concern for Peru’s poor 
seems genuine. But since coming to of- 
fice in the coup that overthrew the con- 
stitutional government of Fernando Be- 
launde Terry in 1968, Velasco has 
become increasingly entranced with de- 
fending his power. Says one diplomat: 
“He has a will of steel, he understands 
people, and he is ruthless.” 

Associates describe him as increas- 
ingly dictatorial, perhaps because he be- 
lieves that is the only way to survive 
against his reactionary enemies among 
the rich and his liberal critics in the 
navy. His cavalier actions could be as de- 
fensive as they are offensive. Yet his 
mounting intolerance to criticism has 
many Peruvians worried, causing one 
Lima journalist to comment last week: 
“What you are seeing is the emergence 
of a caudillo.” 
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CHILE 


“Lawless Charades” 


The trials dragged on for 34 months 
with the pretense of being fair and ob- 
jective proceedings. Foreign observers, 
including former U.S. Attorney General 
Ramsey Clark, were allowed into the 
courtroom, and all 65 defendants were 
permitted to have counsel. So anxious 
—at least outwardly—was Chile’s elev- 
en-month-old junta to demonstrate its 
system of justice that there was spec- 
ulation that Supreme Head of State Au- 
gusto Pinochet Ugarte, an army gener- 
al, would let the political prisoners off 
with relatively light sentences. Not so. 
Last week four of the men were con- 
demned to death, two to life imprison- 
ment and 56 to prison terms ranging 
from 300 days to 30 years. 

Only three were acquitted by the 
court-martial, which consisted of seven 
air force officers. The sentences will be 
reviewed by the chief of the air force 
combat command, General José Berdi- 
chewsky, and finally by Pinochet; either 
man could reduce them. 

Condemned to death were one ci- 
vilian, Carlos Lazo, 46, former vice pres- 
ident of the Central Bank, and three air 
force officers, all on grounds of subver- 
sion and high treason. The main charge 
against Lazo was that he supposedly met 
with officers in an effort to ferret out 
air force men opposed to the leftist gov- 
ernment of Salvador Allende Gossens. 

Another prominent prisoner was ex- 
Senator Erich Schnake, 44, former chief 
of communications in Allende’s Socialist 
Party, who was sentenced to 20 years. 
According to the court, Schnake, on 
Sept. 11—the day of the coup—broad- 
cast an appeal to the Chilean people for 
support of the Allende government, 

No Challenge. The harshness of 
the penalties handed down last week 
was underlined by the highhandedness 
of the proceedings. Clark, in hearings 
before a subcommittee of the House For- 
eign Relations Committee, labeled the 
trials “lawless charades.” The prisoners 
were tried under martial rule, which is 
normally reserved for offenses commit- 
ted during a “state of war,” though near- 
ly all of the alleged acts took place be- 
fore the overthrow of the Allende 
government. A lawyer who dared ques- 
tion whether his client had been tortured 
was banned from the trial. At no time 
were defense attorneys permitted to 
challenge either the jurisdiction of the 
court or its procedures, nor were pros- 
ecution witnesses allowed to be cross- 
examined. 

Whatever the outcome of Pinochet's 
review of the sentences, the results of 
the trials were hardly encouraging to the 
approximately 6,000 political prisoners 
still held by the junta. They include such 
high officials of the Allende government 
as Foreign Ministers Clodomiro Almey- 
da and Orlando Letelier, who await trial 
under the same judicial process. 
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Smokers of the best-selling 
regular size cigarette: 


For 
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LUCKY 100’s 


Full 100mm. long and only 10mg. tar’ 


LUCKY 100’s “tar” 10 mg. nicotine, 0.9 mg.* 

Best-selling regular size “tar” 23 mg. nicotine, 1.5 mg.+ 

Of all brands, lowest “tar” 1 mg. nicotine, 0.1 mg.+ 
Av Per Cigarette, FTC Report MARCH '74 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


“LUCKY 100's. 10 mg. ‘tar: 0 9 mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method 
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A Tragic Trail’s End for the Yankee Mules 


“In Peru I bought 2 kilos [4.4 lbs.] of 
coke [cocaine] for $10,000. Four hours 
later I was on a flight to Mexico City. 
After landing, I breezed through pass- 
port control. The customs officer cleared 
my first bag without giving me any trou- 
ble, and I thought I was free—on my way 
home to the U.S. Then he drew out a mea- 
suring stick and found that the inside of 
my second suitcase didn t correspond with 
the outside. I was invited to a little room 
where they ripped out the bottom of the 
suitcases and discovered my haul.” 


Those are the words of a slim, quiet- 
spoken American who is an inmate of 
Mexico City’s aging Lecumberri Prison. 
Two years ago, he was a grad- 
uate student (in international 
commerce) at San Francisco 
State College. Now, at 25, he 
is serving a seven-year term 
for smuggling drugs. 

His fate is not unique. To- 
day, reports TIME Corre- 
spondent Bernard Diederich, 
there are 510 Americans in 
Mexican prisons, 425 of them 
for drug smuggling or related 
crimes and most of them 
young, middle class and des- 
perately naive. They had 
hoped to get rich quick by 
carrying Latin American- 
grown cocaine into the US. 
via Mexico. Instead, they 
found themselves doomed to 
the degradations of police in- 
terrogation and prison. 

Dwight James Worker, 
28, a San Francisco clothing 
manufacturer, tried to hide 
coke in a body cast and was 
nabbed when a sharp-eyed 
Mexican customs official 
noted that he had trouble 
remembering which leg had 
the limp. Charles Richard 
Helms, 25, selected in a lottery by some 
of his classmates at Franklin and Mar- 
shall College in Lancaster, Pa., to smug- 
gle coke through Mexico, was caught 
with 2.6 kilos concealed under his bell- 
bottom trousers. Katherine Lou Sim- 
mons, 25, a Hollywood pianist, was ar- 
rested when officials discovered that her 
roundly curved belly was not a sign of 
pregnancy; she had strapped a mound 
of coke to her lower abdomen. 

Unlucky Amateurs. Others unsuc- 
cessfully attempted to hide their hauls 
in the hollows of platform shoes, aero- 
sol cans or bras. In June alone, Mex- 
ican police arrested 33 Americans for 
smuggling. Sentences are now running 
from 7 to 134 years. 

Cocaine, which comes mostly from 
Peru, Ecuador, Bolivia and Colombia, 
is often flown northward in light air- 
craft from Colombia to Caribbean 
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coasts. After landing at a Caribbean is- 
land to “cool off,” the cocaine is trans- 
ported by boat or plane to Florida or 
flown to Canada from where it is smug- 
gled southward into the US. It is the am- 
ateurs who try smuggling through Mex- 
ico and who increasingly are getting 
caught there. 

Professionals derisively label the 
tyro smugglers “mules,” but the ama- 
teurs could not care less: the potential 
profits are sizable—though not as big as 
the risks. One successful job can earn a 
mule $2,000 or $3,000. A junior high 
school teacher and his wife had joined 
a coke mule team for $5,000—a down 
payment, they hoped, on a farm. 
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ARRESTED AMERICANS IN MEXICO HOLDING BAGS OF COCAINE 
Beatings in prison instead of huge profits. 


The increase in the number of mules 
results from the importance the Latin 
American connection achieved after 
1972, when Turkey prohibited its farm- 
ers from cultivating the poppy in return 
for $35.7 million in U.S. aid. Only last 
month Turkey lifted the ban, but while 
it was in effect it markedly reduced the 
flow of drugs from the Mediterranean, 
and many USS. addicts switched from 
“Turkish White” (heroin) to cocaine 
from the Andes. 

There are no reliable statistics, but 
US. narcotics officials estimate that 
each year several thousand mules make 
the trip. For the hundreds who get 
caught annually, the consequences are 
grim. Imprisoned American men are 
given the most degrading jobs, such as 
scrubbing toilets and scraping up ex- 
crement. Conditions are even worse for 
the 38 American women inmates at 





the Los Reyes Prison for women on 
the outskirts of Mexico City. One-third 
of them are under 21, and many were 
recruited by professionals who thought 
their good looks would help them get 
only cursory examinations by customs 
officials. Two, however, are considerably 
older. Jeanne McMichael, 60, of Bue- 
na Park, Calif., and Elizabeth Lankton, 
55, of Oceanside, Calif., both grand- 
mothers, were promised “bonuses” by 
big-time dealers that would let them 
retire comfortably if they would carry 
drugs back to the U.S. 

Sensitive Areas. Some American 
women prisoners charge that when 
they were arrested, they were subjected 
to “severe beatings, broken 
bones, and electric shocks ap- 
plied to the genitals and other 
sensitive areas of the body.” 
They have not only been 
abused during interrogation, 
they have been attacked in 
prison by Mexican lesbians 
who resent the pale-skinned 
foreigners. 

The American inmates 
accuse U.S. consular officials 
in Mexico of taking no inter- 
est in their plight. To prod 
the U.S. diplomats to do more 
for them, 73 American men 
at Lecumberri (joined by 
eight Canadians) and the 38 
American women at Los 
Reyes went on a_ hunger 
strike last month. Although 
about half quit their fast in 
less than 24 hours, the oth- 
ers continued two weeks. Said 
one of the strikers, Joan Kay, 
23, of Oakland, Calif: “I'd 
rather die here than go on 
with all the injustices com- 
mitted against me.” 

Though the hunger strike 
brought no relief for those al- 
ready imprisoned, it at least spurred 
the U.S. embassy to take some action 
to help other mules before they are 
thrown into jail. The embassy com- 
plained that Mexico has been violating 
the U.S.-Mexican Consular Convention 
by not allowing U.S. diplomats to in- 
terview American citizens immediately 
after their arrest, a practice that now 
presumably will stop. The embassy 
asked Mexican courts to move more 
quickly on untried cases involving 
Americans, many of whom stay in jail 
for months before they are brought to 
trial. 

Meanwhile, the mules keep coming 
One US. sociologist who has just vis- 
ited the prisons concludes: “If mules 
continue to pack coke at the same rate 
we have seen this year, then gringos 
and gringas could one day outnumber 
the Mexicans in these jails.” 
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PROFILE SUBJECT ELLSBERG 


Secondhand Shrinking 


Daniel Elisberg is a man prone to 
“apparently sudden and extreme shifts 
in loyalty and enthusiasm.” Always 
wrestling with a submissive side of his 
personality that he dislikes, he has 
plunged into “blatant sexual activities 
with a wide variety of women (Swedish 
to East Indian),” perhaps to prove “he 
was his own man.” He also harbors feel- 
ings of rage against authority figures 
ranging from his father to the President 

So reads a CIA psychiatric profile of 
Ellsberg pieced together by doctors from 
news clips and FBI and other Govern- 
ment reports. The CIA doctors never so 
much as met Ellsberg. Their analysis, 
the second of two requested in 1971 by 
White House Plumbers, was released re- 
cently by the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee. More detailed than the initial CIA 
profile revealed last summer, it also 
reaches a startlingly different conclu- 
sion. According to the first profile, Ells- 
berg probably leaked the Pentagon pa- 
pers out of a need for recognition as well 
as what “he deemed to be a higher or- 
der of patriotism.” But according to the 
second profile, “to an important degree, 
the leaking of the papers was an act of 
aggression at his analyst, as well as at 
the President and at his father.” 

That two such clashing conclusions 
from the same source could be reached 
about Ellsberg suggests the trouble with 
behavioral profiles. Some news com- 
mentators feel the studies were ordered 
as part of a White House “smear” cam- 
pdign against Ellsberg. In fact, the first 
profile, which turned out to be reason- 
ably favorable, was judged unsatisfac- 
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tory by the White House, and the CIA 
was sent back to crank out another. 

The authors slapped the information 
together in a hurry and under pressure. 
They say in the second report: “The 
overall result must necessarily be high- 
ly impressionistic ... further investiga- 
tions might support other (and contrary) 
conclusions.” Moreover, Dr. Bernard 
Malloy, an assistant professor of psychi- 
atry at Georgetown University and a 
consultant to the CIA’s Division of Psy- 
chiatric Services, informed the Senate 
Watergate Committee that CIA doctors 
had reservations about the project from 
the start, fearing that it could be “mis- 
interpreted and mistakenly considered 
to have been derived from the doctor- 
patient relationship.” 

Active-Negative. Psychiatrists are 
outraged by such remote-control anal- 
ysis. Protests Harvard’s Dr. Robert 
Coles: “This is the most blatant kind of 
psychiatric reductionism. It's hard 
enough to interpret a person’s motives 
or reasons even firsthand.” Dr. Jacob 
Swartz of Boston, spokesman for the 
American Psychoanalytic Association, 
says: “To form a valid opinion, one 
should see the patient.” 

Still, there are supporters of behav- 
ioral profiles, often called “psychohis- 
tories.” Retired Harvard Historian Wil- 
liam Langer, former chief of research 
at the OSS, says that secondhand ma- 
terial can sometimes tell more about a 
person than his own words when he 
knows he is under analysis 

Psychohistory, in fact, is nothing 
new. Numerous widely respected behav- 
ioral analyses have been done on world 
figures, notably Psychoanalyst Erik Er- 
ikson’s profiles of Martin Luther and 
Gandhi, and Duke Political Scientist 
James David Barber's The Presidential 
Character, which contends that “active- 
negative” Presidents like Nixon face cri- 
ses by “riding the tiger to the end.” 
M.L.T. History Professor Bruce Mazlish 
adds in his 1972 psychohistory, Jn 
Search of Nixon, that because two of the 
President’s brothers died in their youth, 
he continually struggles with “death 
fears”; to confront these, he may sub- 
consciously seek out crises. 

Perhaps the most famous behavioral 
analysis was the Hitler study done by 
Dr. Walter Langer, William’s brother, 
for the U.S. Government during World 
War II. Declassified in 1972 and pub- 
lished as The Mind of Adolph Hitler, 
Langer’s work proved uncannily accu- 
rate; he not only predicted Hitler's sui- 
cide, but also that “each defeat will 
shake his confidence and he will 
probably try to compensate for his vul- 
nerability by stressing his brutality.” In 
fact, Hitler began ordering mass slaugh- 
ters of the Jews as his military position 
crumbled. But even Langer calls psy- 
chiatric profiles “90% guesswork.” 


Encouraged by Langer’s accuracy, 
the Government has been using psychi- 
atric profiles as a tool ever since. Though 
Ellsberg was the first U.S. civilian to get 
the treatment, intelligence experts reg- 
ularly do analyses of world leaders, in- 
cluding Chairman Mao, Indira Gandhi, 
Archbishop Makarios, as well as Soviet 
Party Boss Leonid Brezhnev, Defense 
Minister Andrei Grechko and Military 
Theorist A.A. Sidorenko. Says one of- 
ficial: “Everything a person has written, 
what he reads, who influences him, his 
sex life, ailments and prognosis—every- 
thing goes into the making of a profile.” 
Many diplomatic sources consider these 
reports invaluable in negotiating with a 
foreign leader. Says one: “The profiles 
provide pertinent and practical guid- 
ance in sizing up a guy.” 

Industry too has experimented with 
psychiatric profiles, requesting them on 
likely executive talent. In recent years, 
however, the business has slumped. AlI- 
fred Marrow, president of the National 
Academy of Professional Psychologists, 
explains that “the profiles turned out to 
be useless” because there was little re- 
lationship between their conclusions 
and an executive's performance on the 
job. James Clovis of Handy Assoc., an 
execulive-recruitment firm, reports that 
companies are now more interested in 
their own personal evaluation of a job 
candidate and his performance records 
than what psychologists might say. Per- 
haps most important, many firms have 
an understandable fear: that behavioral 
analyses will break the laws guarantee- 
ing a citizen’s right to privacy 
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In an idle moment on the Today 


show, Critic Gene Shalit said he would 
like to be a conductor. Immediately, 
the Long Island Rail Road offered him 
a job. Then the Orchestral Society of 
Westchester came up with something 
better: it asked Shalit to lead a 
concert last week in the garden of Lynd- 
hurst, Financier Jay Gould’s old es- 
tate on the Hudson River. Shalit, an 
amateur bassoonist, accepted with plea- 
sure. As a child, he had taken piano 
lessons: “You know the kind of thing, 
the music teacher kisses your fingers 
to see if you're a genius.” Waving his 
baton, Shalit said he rehearsed Wil- 
liam Boyce’s Fifth Symphony and 
Haydn’s “Farewell” Symphony “like 
fury. I didn’t even stop when the rec- 
ord turned off.” 
a 

When David Viscount Linley, 12, and 
Lady Sarah Armstrong-Jones, 10, accom- 
panied their mother Princess Margaret 
on a visit to the Royal Navy at Port- 
land Naval Base, Britain’s Senior Ser- 
vice put on a good show. There was a 
helicopter flypast, and a fire drill with 
asbestos-clad sailors putting out a fire 
David got an extra treat. He took the 
wheel of one of the navy’s high-powered 
training boats, then joined the Royal 
Marines in an assault on a nearby beach. 
Later he clapped a sailor hat on his head 
and was heard to pronounce the whole 
thing “absolutely wizard.” 

a 


Senators and Congressmen will get a 
chance to judge a fellow legislator this 
week—on photography skills. Some 50 


BETTY GIVES JERRY A PUSH 


DAVID & SARAH ON DECK 


BNOASAS® 


color photographs by Tennessee Senator 
Howard H. Baker Jr., 48, will go on show 
at a Capitol Hill gallery. Signed by the 
Senator, the most effective pictures are 
stark, almost monochromatic hill coun- 
try landscapes. “Sometimes my wife 
thinks my photography is more an ob- 
session than a hobby,” Baker says. It 
seems that the wife of South Dakota's 
junior Senator may soon be feeling 
the same way; James Abourezk has 
caught the bug. “Jim already has a 
sackful of cameras and a darkroom in 
his house,” said Baker sheepishly. “I 
have to take some responsibility for 
that.” 
. 

Vice President Gerald Ford and 
his wife Betty are definitely planning 
to move. But for the time being they 
will simply exchange their four-bed- 
room house in Alexandria, Va., for a 
larger Victorian estate on the grounds 
of Washington’s Naval Observatory, 
which has been appropriated by Con- 
gress as the vice-presidential resi- 
dence. Jerry Ford, however, has a 
grouse: nice as the place is, it has no 
pool. Last week the Fords enjoyed a 
rare quiet day round their old pool 
at the house in Alexandria. Betty 
does not want her husband to be Pres- 
ident, but she says, “I do understand 
that Jerry can’t always control what 
happens to him.” She then pushed 
the Veep into the pool for his daily 
40 laps. 


MARK SENNET 


“He likes to see cricket and football 
matches,” said Joe Jagger of his son the 
Rolling Stone. Then he added, “I don’t 
want to spoil the idea his fans might 
have.” Joe, a lecturer in the philosophy 
and psychology of physical education at 
London University, was visiting the 
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THE JAGGERS EN FETE 


LENNY GREETS JOAN AT TANGLEWOOD 


U.S., unaware that Mick was already 
changing his image. In London, he 
threw a Lucullan feast on his 30th birth- 
day for some 200 friends, including Deb- 
bie Reynolds, Britt Eklund and Peter 
Townshend of The Who, and sported a 
new and different look: short back and 
sides hairdo and a zoot suit. Does this 
portend a new career? Journalist Tony 
Scaduto’s recent biography, Mick Jag- 
ger: Everybody's Lucifer, implies this 
could be so. Mick is quoted as saying, 
“I'm thinking about entering politics, 
but I haven't got the right wife.” Indeed, 
Bianca, partying in a Zandra Rhodes 
gown, looked more like mad Ophelia 
than an M.P.’s consort. 
s 

What's it like to have Katie Hepburn 
in bed with you? “I have ambivalent 
feelings about what she did,” said Ac- 
tor Lewis J. Stadlen of the Broadway 
musical Candide. Ten minutes before 
the show began one day last week, Stad- 
len, who plays Dr. Pangloss, had 
climbed into the bed that dominates the 
open set surrounded on all sides by the 
audience. To his delight, Hepburn was 
sitting out front. Next thing he knew, 
“She just sidled into bed with me,” said 
the startled actor. Hepburn stayed a 
mere 15 seconds under the covers, then 
murmured, “Excuse me,” and returned 
to her seat. Said Stadlen: “She looked 
great, especially her body. It was as trim 
and athletic as in Pat and Mike (1952].” 

c 

It was Serge Koussevitzky Centenni- 
al Day at Tanglewood in Lenox, Mass., 
and the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
staged a celebration in 
honor of its late great 
conductor. Participants 
included Koussevitzky’s 
most famous pupil, Leon- 
ard Bernstein, 55, who on 
doctors’ orders conduct- 
ed only two programs. 
Just three weeks before 
Lenny had been hospi- 
talized in Bridgeport, 
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RICHARD BURTON CONFIDES IN SOPHIA LOREN 


Conn., suffering from a shortness of 
breath; no diagnosis of his illness has 
been made public. One music lover who 
stopped by at Tanglewood to give him a 
big hug: Joan Kennedy, recently re- 
turned from a rest and therapy session at 
Connecticut's Silver Hill Foundation 
es 

The fate of British Actor Robert 
Shaw is not pleasant. He will shortly be 
chewed to death by a mechanical shark 
called Bruce, even as his salary is 
chewed up by the IRS. On location in 
Martha’s Vineyard for the movie Jaws, 
Shaw is impatient with the delays that 
have put the film two months behind 
schedule; if he works more than 90 days 
in the U'S. he will be taxed. “We've got 
at least another month to go,” he 
groaned in the /ongueurs between takes 
“Universal might as well pay my salary 
straight into the IRS.” Shaw feels even 
worse about Bruce. The 25-foot polyure- 
thane shark with hydraulic guts has 
been programmed to nip him to death 
—gently. But recently says Shaw, who 
plays the obsessed shark killer Quint, he 
was chasing Bruce in a fishing boat when 
the automated man-eater turned on his 
pursuers and tore a hole in the boat’s un- 
derside. “My ship almost sank under 
me,” said Shaw, adding: “What worries 
me is who's going to keep those mechan- 
ical teeth from sinking in too deep?” 

. 

Richard Burton arrived in London, 
his heart still broken five weeks after 
his divorce from Elizabeth Taylor. “I’m 
still very much in love with her,” he told 
the London Sun. Still, Burton was com- 
forted by the presence of Sophia Loren, 
39, his co-star in the TV movie Brief En- 
counter. Only four months ago, they 
worked together in De Sica’s The Voy- 
age, an experience preserved by Rich- 
ard in the Ladies Home Journal. He de- 
scribed her “as beautiful as erotic 
dreams.” They also had had a few heart- 
to-heart talks. “A bit of a governess,” 
Burton noted. “Tends to lecture now and 
then, to wag her finger. Delightfully.” 
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Lining up a free throw against the 
Lakers, Walt Frazier is weighing the 
basketball in his hands, letting things 
simmer just a minute. He is about to let 
go and he hears a voice, loud and glee- 
ful, come right out of the stands clear 
across to him: “Hey, man—you're the 
Sourth-best guard in the league right now, 
and you ain't movin’ up till somebody 
dies!” Frazier blows the shot right there. 


he deep-dish whammy comes 

from a Lakers fanatic, bravura 

bench jockey and this year’s 

monster movie star, Jack Nich- 

olson. He is letting off a little 
steam by putting on the kind of pres- 
sure he gets and cultivates almost every 
day. Nicholson is a past master at the 
Hollywood psych, a vocational tool for 
professional survival he employs with a 
street fighter’s energy and a gamesman’s 
cunning. On this occasion, he is just tak- 
ing it out for a little airing on behalf of 
Hollywood's favorite team. 

For maximum effectiveness, the 
psych requires a jugular instinct for a ri- 
val’s weakness—his most intimate am- 
bition, an insubstantial boast or a small, 
fresh scar—and a sure knowledge that 
except on certain social or sporting oc- 
casions, the only boy on the home team 
is yourself. Jack Nicholson has been rat- 
tling and roughing up the competition 
since he started acting out in Hollywood 
in the late '50s—at first with very little 
luck. Then came a gradual success that 
right now is soaring. 

But besides infighting, Nicholson 
has through the years mastered the craft 
of acting with such thoroughness and 
skill that each role seems founded on 
some spontaneous intuition. It is his tal- 
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Nicholson diving. 


ent and pleasure never to let all the prep- 
aration and all the work he does for each 
role show. Nicholson shares that knack 
for apparently effortless deception with 
the very best screen actors. As Hum- 
phrey Bogart once said of Spencer 
Tracy, “He is so good because you don’t 
see the mechanism working.” 

In the kinetic performance in Easy 
Rider, the shrewd observation of the 
frantic womanizer in Mike Nichols’ 
Carnal Knowledge and the unflappable 
incarnation of J.J. Gittes, the private eye 
on the make in Chinatown, Nicholson 
has built up one of the most impressive 
actor’s portfolios in Hollywood. His are 
the kind of credentials the town likes 
best. The recent movies Nicholson stars 
in are generally well received, and he 
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himself invariably is. His presence in a 
Starring role seems to guarantee both 
prestige and a profit. That makes Nich- 
olson the man most in demand, the dear- 
est form of collateral when it comes to 
banking a picture. 

Mike Nichols, who has just started 
directing Nicholson again in a comedy 
called Fortune, says flatly that Nichol- 
son is destined to become “one of the 
giant film stars of all time.” Tony Rich- 
ardson, who hopes to snag him for a 
new film, gushes that “we are entering 
the era of Jack Nicholson.” It is not nec- 
essary to have a vested interest, how- 
ever, to see that Nicholson right now is 
on top. A look at Chinatown’s weekly 
top-ten placing on Variety charts is one 
kind of proof, Jack’s current $750,000 
asking price (plus a good hunk of the pic- 
ture’s profits) is another. 


hough established as a name, 

Nicholson is in the first flush of 

excitement at being a household 

word right now, and he is han- 

dling it with the respectable glee 
and half (but only that) the mocking hu- 
mor of a sort of cutup prince regent. He 
is talking to Stanley Kubrick about play- 
ing Napoleon, to Bernardo Bertolucci 
about being the Continental Op in a film 
of Dashiell Hammett’s Red Harvest. 
Milo$ Forman is waiting for him to fin- 
ish Fortune, so he can start playing Mc- 
Murphy in an adaptation of Ken Kes- 
ey’s One Flew Over the Cuckoo's Nest. 
At no time since the burnished °30s has 
Hollywood been so big-name conscious. 
“The system is geared toward overwork- 
ing the stars,” Nicholson points out. 
“There aren't that many stars around 
to haul the freight.” 

In Easy Rider (1969) and in the fre- 
er, more personal films that flowed from 
its success, Nicholson became a kind of 
figurehead for a loose group of actors 
and film makers who were trying to ex- 
pand the commercial genre. Nicholson, 
Actors Peter Fonda and Dennis Hop- 
per, Writer-Directors Bob Rafelson, 
Monte Hellman, Carol and Charles 
Eastman—none of them then well 
known—all cheered and boosted each 
other. Their work was almost always full 
of aggressive invention (Rafelson’s Five 
Easy Pieces, Hopper’s The Last Movie, 
Nicholson’s own Drive, He Said), but the 
new Hollywood passed, the victim of er- 
ratic returns at the box office. 

Nicholson passed along with it, not 
out of sight, as happened with many of 
his fraternity, but on to other things. He 
worked into the mainstream that he had 
been trying to divert, and started run- 
ning with the high rollers. He now 
counts as two of his buddies Paramount 
Production Chief Robert Evans and 
Warren Beatty, his co-star in Fortune. 
Nicholson, along with his real gifts, has 
always had a canny ability to move with 
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Who makes the difference 
between roads that hold you up 
and roads that hold up? 








Extremes of weather and One year after paving 


heavy traffic take their toll on with a new asphalt 

straining roadbeds. Convent- treatment, road surfaces 
ional repairs crack premature- show no distress from 

ly. Dangerous potholes weather and wear. 

reappear, and repairs must be Petromat® fabric used as a 
made again. Tax dollars spent = paving underliner prevents 
again. And traffic must wait highways from settling by 
again. stopping water seepage into 


roadbeds. And it provides 
more economical use of 
asphalt by giving it tensile 
strength. Making it work 
harder and last longer. In all 
kinds of weather. 

And who developed this 
tax saving road toughener? 
The same company that 
makes fine products for 
your Car. 

The Phillips Petroleum Company. 

Surprised? 
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the heat. He has done it so well that 
now he is the heat. 

He knew he had it knocked after he 
saw a rough cut of Chinatown. “Mogul,” 
he said to Evans, who produced the mov- 
ie, “we got that hot one. Get those checks 
ready—we're on our way.” He also made 
it a point to phone up Actor Bruce Dern, 
a pal since they both scuffled through a 
bunch of low budget bike pictures, for a 
little needling: “Hey, Dernsie, I think 
you better retire, babe. I got it all covered 
—know what I mean?” Nicholson has 
called Dern “my only real competition 
—you and the guy on the hill” (referring 
to Marlon Brando, whose home off Los 
Angeles’ Mulholland Drive is directly 
above Nicholson's). 

All the double-edged kidding and 
up-front aggressiveness stand in some 
contrast to the cool, measured and of- 
ten affectless characters Nicholson has 
played so well on the screen. He looks, 
when he is not trying, like an all-night 
coach passenger who is just beginning 
to realize he has slept through his stop. 
But his features have great plasticity. His 
friend Candice Bergen speaks of his “co- 
bra eyes.” His energy level can vary with 
the most careful calibration. His two 
best roles—as Bobby Dupea, the thwart- 
ed concert pianist in Five Easy Pieces 
(1970) and David Staebler, the self-con- 
sumed and self-deceived radio monol- 
ogist in The King of Marvin Gardens 
(1972)—are shaded with anxiety, 
shaped with a muted force. 


obby Dupea, strangled by a sense 
of his own failed talent, allowed 
Nicholson not only to turn on his 
own bursting temper, but to flash 
the charm that has its greatest sin- 
gle emblem in his smile, which seems 
to be cordially unsettling and made 
mostly of radium. David Staebler, on the 
other hand, required Nicholson to mas- 
ter a more dour, slippery confessional 
mode, to hide his character's feelings 
from himself under a barrage of auto- 
biographical patchwork. Nicholson was 
equal to the task. It is his most daring 
performance, and one of his favorites. 
Marvin Gardens, however, was a 
movie that asked audiences to reach out 
almost as far as Nicholson, and it 
flopped. Chinatown, a smooth, period 
private-eye yarn that works hard to hark 
back to the '30s and ‘40s, comes much 
more easily to hand. In it, Nicholson 
makes a shrewd choice to play persona 
rather than character—a commodity in 
rather short supply in the script. His J.J. 
Gittes is cool, ironic, sympathetically 
small-time, a guy who stumbles on 
something a little bigger than he expect- 
ed, or can manage. He also gets the 
chance to smile a lot. “That smile of his 
is simply a killer,” says Nicholson's 
friend Diana Vreeland, former editor of 
Vogue, who ought to know a little some- 
thing about smiles. “Jack must know it’s 
devastating, because he uses it very 
rarely.” 
Nicholson can employ his rough, 
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warming charm to get himself through 
a bumpy scene or an insufficient part, 
but he is usually a careful and thorough 
craftsman. “He simply doesn’t care 
about the way he looks,” says Director 
Roman Polanski. “I put a bandage on 
his nose during half of Chinatown, and 
he didn’t object. With Jack, it’s only the 
result that counts.” Indeed, for Fortune 
he gets a weekly permanent to keep his 
hair Art Garfunkel-style kinky. 
Nicholson’s patience and zeal are 
exceptional. When he works over a 
script, not only are key phrases under- 
lined and notes made, but almost every 
word is assigned a number, which sig- 
nifies beats and pauses. “I’m at least 75% 
of every character I play,” Nicholson 
says. “For the rest, I try to find a char- 
acter’s positive philosophy about him- 
self. You have to search out and adopt 





the character's own justifications and 
rationalizations.” 

Nicholson also likes to get going on 
every movie set a kind of group feeling, 
turning a crew into a junior-varsity 
team. “I've never seen any other actor 
do it,” says Mike Nichols. “Usually ev- 
eryone has their own cliques—the cam- 
era crew, the electricians, and so on 
—but when Jack’s around, that feeling 
disappears.” Occasionally, Nicholson’s 
competitiveness gets in the way of the 
general bonhomie. Bob Rafelson recalls 
that during the shooting of The King of 
Marvin Gardens, all of Nicholson's bot- 
tled-up energies would come out in a se- 
ries of demon Ping Pong games with the 
crew. Says Rafelson: “He demolished 
everyone who dared to take him on.” 
Nicholson is smart enough to know 
when to call off rivalries. He avoided 
Ping Pong competition with Michelan- 
gelo Antonioni, who directed him in the 
upcoming The Passenger, fearing shaky 
times if the film maker lost. 

He is not above asserting himself to 
a director, however. There isa crucial se- 
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quence in Five Easy Pieces in which 
Bobby Dupea must break down in front 
of his paralyzed father. Nicholson did 
not want to do it, and Director Rafel- 
son wrangled all night with him. “Jack 
said Dupea was crying out of self-pity 
—something Jack strongly opposed in 
himselfand in others,” Rafelson remem- 
bers. “I argued that Dupea was crying 
out of an agony of displeasure over the 
life he was leading, and that this dis- 
pleasure had to be revealed. Finally, I 
said, ‘Jack, this is all bullshit. You don’t 
want to do it because you can’t.’ ” The 
next morning, Rafelson cleared the set 
and Nicholson did the scene in one take. 

The scene does not fully work be- 
cause Nicholson still has himself in 
check, There seems to be a point both for 
actor and character beyond which a sud- 
den self-awareness cannot trespass, a 
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Relaxing off-screen during 
the filming of “Chinatown” 


hard and untouchable reserve. Nichol- 
son, however, is proud of the scene, and 
comments, “I’ve been asked dozens of 
times whether I was really thinking of 
my own father and his tragedy during 
that scene. The answer is, of course I 
was.” Perhaps what Nicholson reveals 
as the root of the scene is also, in an in- 
advertent irony, what was wrong with it. 


ack’s father, John, whose fore- 

bears came from County Cork, 

was a part-time window dresser, 

a sometime sign painter. He was 

also an alcoholic who had moved 

out of the house in Neptune, N.J., short- 

ly after his only son was born in 1937 

He drifted in and out after that, dwell- 

ing somewhere just on the edge of Nich- 

olson’s consciousness, like a phantom 

who could tell a secret, if you could only 
catch him. 

Jack’s mother, Ethel May, raised in 

New Jersey, opened up a beauty shop 
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in the bedroom of their Neptune home 
to support Jack and his two much-older 
sisters. The business thrived, and the 
family moved to a bigger place. His sis- 
ter June left home when Nicholson was 
four to be an Earl Carroll showgirl in 
Miami. Jack, bright and funny in school, 
skipped a grade. He made his unofficial 
show-biz debut at ten on the stage of 
Roosevelt Grammar School singing Ma- 
nagua Nicaragua 

“It was really a very comfortable 
middle-class existence,” Nicholson says, 
adding that though he was stubborn and 
scrappy, his mother gave him room to 
romp. “You're on your own,” she told 
him. “All I expect is that if you get into 
trouble, you'll tell me about it.” Nich- 
olson early inaugurated his lifetime 
habit of giving people nicknames. His 
sister Lorraine was “Rain,” her husband 
George “Shorty.” Nicholson referred to 
his father, however, as “Jack.” He called 
his mother “Mud.” He was reticent 
about his home life. Recalls George An- 
derson, a high school pal, now a sales- 
man: “I knew his father was an alco- 
holic, but the only time Jack mentioned 
it was one day when he said, ‘I saw my 
father yesterday. The poor old guy, I feel 
sorry for him because he can’t help it.’ ” 


n high school, Mud’s boy was young- 

er and brighter than just about any- 

one else. “His smile was terrific,” re- 

calls Anderson. “He made plenty of 

friends who spanned several classes 
Jack wasn’t one of the heroes, but he 
made them his friends.” He managed 
the varsity basketball team his freshman 
year. On one occasion he thought that 
the opposing team was playing dirty. Af- 
ter the game, Nicholson went back into 
the gym and trashed the electrical equip- 
ment on the rival's scoreboard. He con- 
fessed his crime, got suspended from 
school, and took a part-time job to pay 
for the damage. That was Nicholson's 
first moment of notoriety 

He scored high on his college en- 
trance exams (“Top 2%, nationally,” he 
still remembers). He thought briefly of 
going to the University of Delaware, but 
despite his academic potential, he says, 
“I just hated school.” His sister June had 
wound up in Los Angeles, and Jack de- 
cided to spend a little time out there 
with her. After just a few weeks, he de- 
cided to stay 

He landed a $30-a-week job as a 
mail clerk at MGM, and kept his am- 
bition in fighting trim by calling all the 
executives by their first names. “Hiya, 
Joe,” he grinned at Producer Joe Pas- 
ternak, who stopped for a moment, then 
threw out the classic line: “Hey, kid 
—how’'d ya like to be in pictures?” Pas- 
ternak gave Nicholson a script, and told 
him where to show up for the screen 
test. Nicholson looked the script over 
but did not realize that he was supposed 
to memorize his lines. The test was a di- 
saster, and Nicholson was back on the 
mail run. “Hiya, Joe,” he greeted Pas- 
ternak in the hall a few days after. The 
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producer stopped for a moment, mull- 
ing something over. Then he spoke: 
“Hey—how’'d ya like to be in pictures?” 

This little object lesson in stomped 
hopes and lapsed memories must have 
appealed to Nicholson's sense of irony, 
and worked as well on his aggressive 
sense of pride. He enrolled in a begin- 
ner’s acting course run by Actor Jeff 
Corey. Other pupils included James Co- 


A gallery of Nicholson roles: right, love 
scene from his screen debut in “The Cry 
Baby Killer” (1958); below, as a French 
army officer with Boris Karloff in “The 


Terror” (1963). 


burn, Sally Kellerman, Producer Roger 
Corman, Writers Carol Eastman and 
Robert Towne. Nicholson and Towne 
(who was later to write the screenplays 
of The Last Detail and Chinatown) hit 
it off immediately and shared a small 
apartment on the hungry fringes of Hol- 
lywood. Both of them had crushes on 
every actress in the class, Towne re- 
members. “But we never had a chance 
—they weren't interested in nobodies.” 


t least one was—Sally Keller- 

man, 30 pounds overweight 

then and always unhappy in 

love. “I would sit on Jack’s lap 

and pour out my heart to him,” 
she says. For sustenance they would go 
to the supermarket for some “sweeties 
and souries’—ice cream and potato 
chips—and gorge between traumas 
“Jack was the funniest man in the 
world,” Kellerman recalls, “and always 
available when I needed him—a true 
friend.” 

When not working in class, bolster- 
ing Kellerman, living the bachelor life 
with Towne, scuffling for the odd act- 
ing job in low-budget melodramas like 
The Little Shop of Horrors or TV shows 
like Divorce Court (“I was the most un- 
abashed corespondent in town”), Nich- 
olson found time to court Actress San- 
dra Knight. The couple got married in 
1962. “We were very much in love, and 




















I took the vows totally at ease,” Nich- 
olson says, confessing at the same time 
to a “secret inner pressure about mon- 
ogamy.” A year later, his only child Jen- 
nifer was born 

Sandra Knight surrendered her ca- 
reer to marriage, but Nicholson persist- 
ed in his. When a doubtful Corey ad- 
monished him to “show me some 
poetry,” Jack's reply snapped back in a 
second: “Maybe, Jeff, you just don’t see 
the poetry I'm showing you.” 

He began to pick up more or less 
steady, but decidedly unglamorous work 
in such Roger Corman quickies as The 
Terror, starring Boris Karloff, and The 
Raven, in which Jack played Peter Lor- 
re’s son. The only real satisfaction Nich- 
olson was to get from any of these films, 
besides a salary, was the chance to in- 
sert a little underhanded humor. He 
once had the smallest running part in 
The St. Valentine's Day Massacre—a 
chauffeur. Nicholson ad-libbed a single 
line of dialogue to steal a scene. While 
a hoodlum rubs some foreign substance 
on the ammunition, Nicholson explains, 
“Its garlic. The bullets don’t kill ya, ya 
die of blood poisoning.” 

Frustrated with his progress as an 
actor, Nicholson would periodically try 
other aspects of the business. He wrote 
a few scripts and co-produced two low- 
budget westerns, The Shooting, which he 
starred in, and Ride the Whirlwind, 
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which he starred in and wrote as well 

He also turned out to be a demon for ef- 

ficiency and staying within budgets. 
When the movies were finished, he per- 
sonally carried them to the Cannes Film 
Festival, searching for a distributor and 
trying to scratch up some contacts. 

By this time Nicholson had discoy- 
ered that the “secret inner pressure 
about monogamy” was too great for him 
to bear, and he ambled off into a series 
of casual affairs. He and Sandra sep- 
arated while he was writing the script 
for an LSD epic called The Trip—under 
medical supervision, Sandra once had a 
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bad acid experience and was spooked 
by the subject—and when Nicholson 
finished the assignment, they decided to 
split up for good. 

Soon after, Bob Rafelson was in- 
volved with Peter Fonda and Dennis 
Hopper in preparing a motorcycle mov- 
ie. Rafelson thought there was a good 
part for Nicholson, but Hopper wanted 
Rip Torn. Nicholson was dispatched to 
the set as a sort of production watch- 
dog. He quickly became the right man 
at the right time. Torn dropped out of 
the movie, Nicholson moved in. Easy 
Rider wound up making $35 million. It 
also got Nicholson an Oscar nomina- 


JULIAN WASSER 


Top left, Nicholson as Bobby Dupea in 
“Five Easy Pieces” (1970); left, as David 
Staebler in “The King of Marvin Gar- 
dens,” with Bruce Dern (1972); above, 
in Mike Nichols’ upcoming “Fortune.” 


tion. All the scuffling was finally start- 
ing to pay off. 

Nicholson is honest enough to con- 
cede that there have been certain dis- 
advantages. “There are two ways up the 
ladder—hand over hand or scratching 
and clawing. It’s sure been tough on my 
nails.” It has also been taxing on his so- 
cial energies. After Easy Rider, Pal 
Harry Gittes (after whom Chinatown’s 
shamus was named) remembers Nich- 
olson buttonholing people if he got a 
look of even tentative recognition, “in- 
troducing himself and making himself 
unforgettable, one person at a time.” 
Last year at Cannes he was observed 
doing similar gladhanding because he 
wanted to win the best-actor award for 
The Last Detail. He did. 

All the good work and the unem- 
barrassed politicking have paid off 
handsomely. Now, from a vantage point 
at the top of that ladder, Nicholson can 
settle in. Los Angeles is home base, 
where he lives with Anjelica Huston, 
daughter of Director John Huston (a co- 
star in Chinatown). From there, he and 
Anjelica, whom he calls Tootman, make 
frequent lavish forays to New York and 






Paris, where there are good shops, res- 
taurants and many friends, and to Swit- 
zerland, where he likes to ski 

Like many suddenly rich people, 
Jack’s attitude toward money swivels 
wildly. Anjelica just got a Mercedes for 
her 23rd birthday. According to Mike 
Nichols, Nicholson always has “several 
thousand bucks out” to help friends over 
some rough spots. But Roman Polanski 
says that at other times Nicholson is 
“stingier than W.C. Fields.” Once at 
Maxim’s, Nicholson fought for and won 
the $600 check. When he found that one 
of his dinner companions could have 
taken care of the bill as a business ex- 
pense, he was miserable. 

Ever careful of possessions, he once 
called Anjelica in London from Rome 
to ask: “I can’t find my comb. Did you 
pack it?” She found it and, much re- 
lieved, he responded long-distance, 
“O.K., take care of it for me.” He is 
sometimes subject to gusty emotions 
Friends say he has cried when seeing 
them off at airports. He calls back home 
to Rain every Christmas to get the tra- 
ditional family recipes 


icholson has never taken any 
pains to conceal two of his 
greatest pleasures—women 
and dope—from public view, 
perhaps partly because he 
knows they will add a little darkening to 
his deliberately scuffed, slightly sinister 
popular image. He has been a cannabis 
aficionado for the past 15 years, sampled 
LSD, and taken some snorts of cocaine 
None of that is very unusual, especially 
in high-living Hollywood circles. Jack 
evidently can handle it; several friends 
speak of his basically controlled, “non- 
addictive personality.” His long-stand- 
ing romantic relationships (with Model 
Mimi Machu, with Singer Michelle Phil- 
lips) ended stormily, with Nicholson 
torn for weeks between fury and depres- 
sion. But the serious love affairs were 
also punctuated by bursts of inconstan- 
cy, and he likes to boast about them. 
“Jesus,” he said to one friend about a 
high-paid fashion model who was flying 
in for an assignation, “she’s coming 
10,000 miles for a weekend.” 

“I like skunks,” Nicholson admits. 
He is referring to women who are allur- 
ing but unreachable—“ball busters,” as 
his character in Carnal Knowledge 
called them. Although Nicholson dis- 
claims specific identification with the 
hung-up hero of that film, an occasional 
recreation of his and Warren Beatty's is 
riding around town, skunk spotting on 
the street. “I know some of my friends 
think I'm self-destructive or masochis- 
tic,” he says. “I know damn well what 
lies in store, but I choose to go after it 
anyway. I'm courageous.” Says Brother- 
in-Law Shorty: “I think Jack hates 





women.” 
There are at least two women. 
however, whom Nicholson counts 


among his closest friends, and who come 
as near to having his number as any- 
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one can. One is the reclusive Carol East- 
man, who witnessed a Nicholson tem- 
per outburst vented against a snooty 
waitress in a restaurant. “You say one 
word,” Nicholson warned the waitress, 
“and I'll kick in your pastry cart.” East- 
man remembered the scene and adapt- 
ed it years later in her Five Easy Pieces 
screenplay, in which Nicholson throws 
a famous fit over an order of wheat 
toast. 

The other woman is Helena Kallia- 
niotes, who played a schizy hitchhiker 
in Five Easy Pieces. She was making a 
living as a belly dancer and recovering 
from two bad marriages when Nichol- 
son took her home with him one night, 
said, “Pick yourself a bedroom,” and 
welcomed her simply as a friend. Now 
she lives next door, and has run Jack’s 
household through the romances with 
Mimi, Michelle and Anjelica. “Jack 
once said to me, ‘Helena, look, I have 
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Top, Nicholson relaxes at home in Los 
Angeles with Anjelica Huston; left, Jack 
at age four on a New Jersey beach. 


very aristocratic feet.’ So I say of him 
he has the feet of an aristocrat and the 
body of a peasant. He has traveled with 
kings and knaves, and sees no differ- 
ence between them.” 


ith Anjelica, who is serene 
and apparently not a 
skunk, Nicholson seems 
content. Their life, howev- 
er, is hardly quiet. There 
are three phone lines in the house, and 
they are usually ringing. If Nicholson is 
not around to take the call, he is firm 
about returning each one personally. 
The front door is left open, and friends 
wander in. Nicholson will often come 
back from work with a few pals in tow, 
a group that might include Mike Nich- 
ols (whom Nicholson calls “Big Nick”), 
Candice Bergen (“Bug”), Art Garfunkel 
(“Art the Garf’) or Warren Beatty 
(“Master B"’). The house itself is raffish 
and eclectic, featuring a collection of pig 
effigies: stuffed toy pigs, carved wooden 


pigs, a pig matchholder and a needle 


point showing two pigs coupling. “When 
pigs became the symbol of evil,” Nich- 
olson explains, “I adopted them.” 

In Nicholson's upstairs office are 
stacked airmail editions of his favorite 
paper, the international Herald Tribune 
—he plans to read every issue this year 
in a single sitting someday. Sundays are 
the province of his daughter Jennifer, 10, 
who visits, although her father says that 
he is “very tentative about infringing on 
Jenny’s life. I want to be invited to enter 
her world, to be admitted gracefully.” 

Though he likes to have people 
around, Nicholson can still be remote. 
Anjelica admits that “Jack doesn’t tip 
his hand very much.” Instead of trying 
to explain him, she suggests mistily, one 
must “sense his essences.” Indeed, any- 
one looking for something any more sub- 
stantial than that from Nicholson may 
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have applied to the wrong department. 

A couple of the old gang wonder. 
Robert Towne says, “We haven't had a 
heart-to-heart talk in a long time.” Sal- 
ly Kellerman recalls that she and Nich- 
olson used to share a funny code word 
which they used as a whispered greet- 
ing, “as our private signal that we still 
love each other. But I haven't said 
*Boobs’ to Jack in a couple of years.” 

What revelation there is likely to be 
from Nicholson will come from the 
screen. When Nicholson first began to 
make real progress in acting class, Jeff 
Corey noted that he excelled at an ex- 
ercise called “abandonment,” where all 
the stops are pulled out and only raw 
emotional truth—or the impression of it 
—remains. This is a difficult exercise for 
actors because they tend to take it too lit- 
erally and lose control. There must be 
some calculation always working, some 
closed-off part that remains unmoved 
For the same reason Nicholson’s scenes 
of anger (particularly in Five Easy 
Pieces) have such great power. He nev- 
er does let everything go. There is al- 
ways something that cannot be reached 

The acting style he has extrapolated 
for himself out of his own memory and 
his great talent is a reserved, tentative 
thing that depends on his stores of in- 
trospection and secret turmoil. Newer 
actors, younger ones, are already doing 
something a little different. Robert De 
Niro (in Mean Streets), Richard Drey- 
fuss (in The Apprenticeship of Duddy 
Kravitz) are working in a broader, larg- 
er style—no more daring than Nichol- 
son's but more aggressive and open. 

Nicholson knows the jungle rules of 
Hollywood and acknowledges them 
when he says, “Once they want you, you 
can be certain the day will come when 
they won’t any more.” Now he can sa- 
vor the effervescence of his new celeb- 
rity and know too that for him that day 
will probably not come. He is well 
enough established so that the work will 
be there for him, maybe not always quite 
so prime, but always available. 

So it is simple enough to slip away; 
there is not so much worry in coming 
back again. At night, after work, when 
there is no company, Nicholson will 
light a joint, put on some rock music, 
loud, so it seals off every other sound 
Then he will start dancing, in front of a 
long glass door looking down over a can- 
yon below, pleased, easy, alone 


Made in Hong Kong 


GOLDEN NEEDLES 

Directed by ROBERT CLOUSE 
Screenplay by S. LEE POGOSTIN 
and SYLVIA SCHNEBLE 


There is a golden statue—isn’t there 
always?—that many men, and a couple 
of women, desire. Its origin is Chinese, 
not Maltese, and it has needles inserted 
in its body to indicate strategic points 
to be used in the ancient and trendy sci- 
ence of acupuncture. Why these points 
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CINEMA 


are not illustrated in some acupunctur- 
ist’s manual and why they should drive 
men into quite such acute frenzies of 
greed are matters that the film makers 
have chosen to keep pretty much to 
themselves. Giddy fun, usually provided 
by such matinee fodder, is also in short 
supply. The star is Joe Don Baker, a 
sort of upright Francis the Talking 
Mule, who appeared in Walking Tall 
wielding a baseball bat and busting 
heads. Here, as a Hong Kong soldier-of- 
fortune, he betrays an enthusiasm for 
breaking glass, either by shattering 
windshields with a two-by-four or hurl- 
ing people through skylights. He per- 
forms all these feats with a great deal 
of gusto, but no finesse. He is fortunate- 
ly not called upon to perform acupunc- 
ture, or to receive it #J.C. 


Pussyfooting 


THE NINE LIVES OF FRITZ THE CAT 
Directed by ROBERT TAYLOR 
Screenplay by ROBERT TAYLOR, FRED 
HALLIDAY and ERIC MONTE 


The exhibit now under consider- 
ation represents something of a curios- 
ity: a rip-off of a rip-off. It will be re- 
membered that the original cartoon 
feature Fritz the Cat—largely the work 
of the animator Ralph Bakshi—so en- 
raged Fritz’s creator, the underground 
comic artist R. Crumb, that he disowned 
the whole movie. Crumb, a stringent sat- 
irist, had conjured up Fritz as a way to 
mock the poses of the pseudo hipster 
and to lay waste the giddy excess of the 
culture from which he sprang. Bakshi 
slicked Fritz up, cooled him out, and 
turned him into the perfect creature of 
everything Crumb had put down 

Now along comes Steve Krantz, pro- 
ducer of Fritz and likewise of this sequel 
—as squalid and witless an assembly of 
animation as could be imagined. By 
comparison, the Bakshi version looks 
like Fantasia. To escape the shrill ac- 
cusations of his wife, Fritz drifts off into 
cannabis reveries where his libido can 
run unchecked and where his paranoia 
eventually assumes control. He idles 
back to the high-stepping 1930s, then 
works his way up to the present and a 
visit with a Bowery bum, whom he ac- 
cidentally immolates. In the film’s most 
elaborate episode, he eases himself off 
into the future. 

Here Kissinger is President and 
blacks have separated from the rest of 
the country and live in New Africa (for- 
merly New Jersey). Fritz is appointed a 
messenger between Washington and the 
dissidents. His trip through New Africa 
is an eerie nightscape full of rubble and 
reflexive violence. The whole state re- 
sembles every honky’s worst idea of 
what those niggers would get up to if 
left on their own. The movie tries to be 
freaky, but it is far too calculated 
It looks altogether about as hip as one 
of those blacklite posters in a penny 
arcade #J.C. 
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Unexpected expenses: 







~ Sure, youcan come up with 
==. the cash it takes to restock Junior's 
“sa fish tank. 
>. But what about those big expenses 
Dapdes r you know the future will bring? 
Us What about the money you'll need 
for retirement? For that you need help. 
Talk to a Prudential representative soon. 
Protect your family and your future 
with a piece of the Rock. (‘* 


Prudential 


Life Insurance 





Frigidaire announces the first 
refrigerator with four-on-the-door. 
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We call it the Refreshment Center Refrigerator. It's the only refrigerator that gives you two juices 
or other beverages, ice and ice water, before you even open the door. Just put your 
glass under the tap, press the button, and it pours. 

Your kids won’t have to struggle with heavy containers anymore, so there 
won't be so many spills and accidents. 

You won't have to open and close the door every time you want some ice. 
Or worry about mixing juice before the morning rush. And when you have a 
party, everything is at your fingertips. 

This refrigerator features the convenience of 20 cubic feet in storage 
space. It's 100% Frost Proof. And like every Frigidaire refrigerator, it’s 

backed by the engineering skills of General Motors, so it’s built to take 
years of tough treatment. 

And it's as elegant as it is dependable. Outside, a sliding smoked- 
onyx-colored panel conceals the dispensers when they’re not in use. Inside, 
the compartment covers have the same beautiful look and the shelves are easy- ak y 
to-clean one-piece glass, trimmed with the look of teakwood, ‘ 
| Ask your Frigidaire dealer to show you the Refreshment Center Refrigerator, Maybe he'll even 

let you test drive it yourself. 
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New York Goes Modern 


An elderly printer stood in a packed 
Manhattan hall last week and regaled 
his colleagues with an off-key rendition 
of After You've Gone. The performance 
was a bittersweet joke, for members of 
New York’s Typographical Union No. 
6 were voting, with white marbles or 
black, on an innovative eleven-year con- 
tract that will radically shrink one of 
the nation’s oldest and most powerful 
craft union locals. The white marbles 
outnumbered the black by an over- 
whelming 1,009 to 41, thus giving the 
New York Times and the Daily News 
the right to fully automate their produc- 
tion systems. In return, the 1,400 reg- 
ular and 385 part-time printers at the 
Times and the Daily News will receive 
lifetime job security and some seductive 
incentives to retire. 

The deal had historic resonance. 
“Big Six” is a local founded by Horace 
Greeley in 1850. It became a prototype 
of traditional craft unionism in which 
membership was passed from father to 
son, and rigid rules protecting jobs were 
written into contracts. 

Thrown Away. The printers’ out- 
moded skills are rooted in the 19th cen- 
tury. Under the traditional system, after 
reporters’ stories are typed and edited, 
they are sent to the composing room. 
Using the keyboard on Linotype ma- 
chines (first introduced in 1886), print- 
ers slowly retype the copy while the Li- 
notypes disgorge slugs of hot metal 
bearing single lines of even or “justified” 
type. Masses of these slugs make up col- 
umns of type and are inserted into page 
forms; plates made from completed 
forms are eventually put on the presses. 

This process is inefficient enough. 
But it is made more so by featherbedding 
techniques that Big Six (and locals else- 
where) adopted over the years. The most 
garish of these is called “bogus” or “dead 
horse”—in which printers are allowed 
to set up duplicates of display ads that 
their papers have received ready to 
print. These duplicates are methodically 
processed—and then thrown away. The 
New York local also enforced contract 
rules forbidding employers to transfer 
printers from one kind of composing 
room task to another; thus Linotypists 
might sit idly while work piled up on 
proofreaders. Printers also clung to 
“manning” rules, in which the union and 
not management determined the num- 
ber of men required by their machines. 

During the past decade, remarkable 
technological advances were made at 
papers where unions are weak or non- 
existent. Machines were developed that 
could translate an edited story photo- 
graphically into justified columns of 
print, without the intercession of print- 
ers, hot metal or ink. These new “cold 
type” procedures are dramatically fast- 
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er; a photocomposing machine can spew 
out 150 lines a minute, compared to 
three lines a minute for a man and a Li- 
notype. At a number of papers like the 
Los Angeles Times, Dallas Times-Her- 
ald, Miami Herald and Detroit News 
(TIME, Dec. 17), the technology is daz- 
zling. Reporters compose their stories on 
keyboards attached to a computer and 
a small video screen—a sort of electron- 
ic “page.” Editors call up the finished 
Stories on their own screens, on which 
they can do their editing, and transfer 
final versions back into the computer. 
From there the story is run through a 
cold type machine and ultimately in- 
stalled on computer-controlled printing 
presses. 

Since such modern equipment re- 
quires fewer and less skilled operators, 
it offers publishers great economies. 
Small wonder, then, that 1,050 of the na- 
tion’s 1,774 dailies now employ some 
form of automated printing. As a rule, 
full-time printers have not been fired; 
some have been retrained, and the work 
forces have diminished by attrition. 

For years New York publishers ar- 
gued that they could not retain antiquat- 
ed methods when faster and cheaper 
ones were available. Just as adamantly, 
Bertram A. Powers, president of Big Six, 
refused to allow the introduction of in- 
novations that would replace his mem- 
bers. Attrition agreements worked out 
elsewhere did not satisfy him, and he de- 
manded protection for part-time work- 
ers. The printers’ last contract expired 
in March 1973; Powers and the publish- 
ers haggled over a new one for 15 
months. 

But Powers was fighting a long hold- 
ing action against the inevitable, and his 
strength steadily eroded. The Times and 
News purchased automated equipment 


TRADITIONAL TYPESETTING AT THE TIMES 
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and set up a training center for non- 
union personnel in New Jersey. Last 
spring Powers launched a series of work 
slowdowns at the News; as the size of 
the daily paper shrank and advertising 
losses mounted, management installed 
its new equipment and threatened to use 
it if the printers did not resume normal 
schedules. When the deadline for com- 
pliance passed, the new machinery 
(manned by office help) was rushed into 
use, and Powers took his men out of the 
building. But other unions failed to sup- 
port the printers, and the News contin- 
ued to appear each day, while its print- 
ers stood on the sidewalk outside. 

New Pattern. It was finally time to 
compromise, and the generous terms es- 
tablished in New York may set a pattern 
for a few other cities where old methods 
are still in use. In exchange for allowing 
automation and abandoning featherbed- 
ding, no printer presently employed will 
be dismissed, even if there is no work at 
all for him to do. In addition to imme- 
diate raises of about $40 a week, yearly 
3% salary hikes plus cost of living incre- 
ments, members of Local 6 (average age: 
56) will receive a $2,500 bonus if they re- 
tire during the next six months. As an 
added enticement, retiring printers can 
exchange a guaranteed six-month leave 
for a half-year’s pay plus the bonus, giv- 
ing them a lump settlement of around 
$10,000. 

The settlement could have special 
impact on two pending negotiations. On 
July 11, the Washington Post offered to 
buy 40,000 pages of bogus material from 
its printers; the price of $2.6 million 
would be divided among the paper's 686 
printers in terms of a 44-year contract, 
including eleven weeks of paid leave. 
For this, the Post asked the printers to 
permit unlimited automation and give 
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Build Your Own 
Grandfather Clock 
for under 


$200 


(Including West 
German Movement) 
* Do-It-Yourself 
Case Kits, parts 
pre-cut, solid 
34," black wal- 
nut, mahogany, 
cherry 
Movements and 
dials 
Finished Clocks 
Direct Factory 
prices 


Write for free color catalog 


EMPEROR 
CLOCK COMPANY 


Dept. 526 Fairhope, Ala 36532 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF GRANDFATHER CLOCKS 


Visit our Factory 


HOW TO BUILDA 
*30,000 HOUSE FOR *30,000. 
OR VICE VERSA. 


Maybe other current 
home-building options 
offer similar alterna- 
tives 

But when you build a 
solid Lindal cedar 
home, you get some- 
thing much more tan- 
gible than ‘maybes.’ 

Nothing else com- 
bines the durability 
and natural beauty of premium, kiln- 
dried cedar — inside and out — with so 
many other obvious, extra-value fea- 
tures 

Like interlocking, insulated walls 
nearly 6" thick. Double-thick floor and 
roof decking. Stee/-reinforced beams 
Plus 73 designs and almost unlimited 
design flexibility 


And we'll deliver virtually anywhere: 


A precut, part-numbered building 
package a contractor can assemble up 
to three times faster than the conven- 
tional house 

Then, all you have to do is sit back 
and let inflation take its course. The 
way things are going, you'll have a 
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$50,000 house in no time 

Of course, you could 
“wait and see.’ But, 
honestly, wouldn't you 
rather build now and 
come out $20,000 
ahead instead of vice 
versa? 

In short, the more 
home you get for your 
money right now, the 
more money you'll get for your home 
tomorrow 

Send $1 for our 44-page, more-for- 
your-money Planbook 


I / Bringing nature (and extra value) home 
10411 Empire Way S , Seattle, WA 98178 
Phone (206) 725-0900 
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THE PRESS 


up bogus. The union has yet to respond. 
At the Chicago Tribune, where contract 
talks with the printers should begin this 
fall, it is understood that both parties 
will be influenced by the settlement 
reached in New York. 

The changeover to automation in 
New York will begin slowly. The Times 
admits that its composing room is ten 
years behind some other U.S. papers. 
But, adds Operations Officer John Wer- 
ner, “it won't take ten years to recov- 
er.” After some lean years, both papers 
look forward to the added profits that 
automation may bring. The Times has 
specific reasons to hope. In the first six 
months of this year, its string of eleven 
automated papers in Florida and North 
Carolina showed pretax profit margins 
averaging 26.6%, while the nonautomat- 
ed Times itself returned only 6.2% 


MY Times 





COLUMNIST WILLIAM SAFIRE 


CRITIQUE 


Innuendo by Question Mark 


William Safire, former public rela- 
tions man, former White House speech- 
writer (he coined “nattering nabobs of 
negativism”’), for the past 15 months has 
been the New York Times's house con- 
servative. In his columns which appear 
on the newspaper's Op-Ed page, he has 
occasionally defended the President wit- 
tily and cogently, and has sometimes 
even criticized the White House (espe- 
cially for bugging his telephone when 
he was in residence). More often, he has 
nitpicked the testimony of Richard Nix- 
on’s accusers or shot at them with dum- 
dum bullets. Last week he went stalk- 
ing after Leon Jaworski’s “Special 
Persecution Force” and the “reign of ter- 
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THE PRESS 


ror” it is supposedly carrying out in 
Washington. 

Safire dazzlingly demonstrated a 
technique that might be called innuendo 
by question mark. He asked rhetorically: 
“What deals were made in secrecy to 
buy testimony? What bribes of freedom 
were offered, what coercion used to elic- 
it accusations that might be perjurious? 
What officials were harassed for daring 
to criticize? What collusion was there to 
time indictments to the impeachment 
process, as in Mr. Connally’s indictment 
on the day the ‘abuse of power’ article of 
impeachment was voted upon?” 

All this in turn prompted another 
question: Did Safire have some inside 
information? The column offered none. 
Questioned afterward, Safire said that 
he knew of one harassed official, but 
would not name him. He further spec- 
ulated that Jake Jacobsen, the lawyer 
implicated in the milk deal, may have 
undergone coercion, but he had no sup- 
porting facts. By “bribes,” Safire meant 
the lenient treatment given some Wa- 
tergate suspects—not that plea bargain- 
ing is unique to Watergate. As to the 
timing of Connally’s indictment, Safire 
seemed unaware of an important point: 
Jaworski’s office had delayed the pro- 
ceeding a full week so as not to mar 
the wedding of Connally’s son Mark. 

Safire wrote some time ago that he 
hoped to “become more of an essayist 
than a columnist—perhaps a slow Swift 
or a hazy Hazlitt.” Well, anyway, 

-hazy. 


A Safe Prediction 


In a commentary on the CBS Morn- 
ing News, Correspondent John Hart ad- 
monished fellow journalists to avoid 
making predictions in their impeach- 
ment coverage. “One sure way to be out 
ahead of the story is to report it before 
it happens,” he said. “The trouble is that 
predictions foster expectations, and ex- 
pectations have some influence on the 
future.” 

Of course they do. Hart’s point ap- 
plies in a variety of situations, perhaps 
most notably election reporting. An 
authoritative-sounding business story 
about a company’s future prospects can 
measurably affect those prospects (as 
well as the stock price). Even publicity 
about a race horse can have impact on 
betting volume and track odds. 

Yet Hart and others who offer sim- 
ilar well-intentioned criticism are on 
shaky ground. Hart said that it is per- 
fectly all right for newsmen to report 
the predictions of assorted experts and 
interested parties, but not to make any 
themselves. A fine distinction: such sto- 
ries can influence events just as much 
as outright forecasts by journalists, 
which, in any case, usually reflect many 
people's views. Both newsmen and their 
audiences have a large, very human itch 
to look ahead and even around corners 
It is safe to predict that prediction jour- 
nalism is here to stay. 
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Helps Shrink a be 
Hemorrhoidal Tissues Due To 
Inflammation. Relieves Pain And Itch... 


Gives prompt temporary relief in many cases from 
hemorrhoidal pain and burning itch in such tissues. 


There’s an exclusive medication which 
actually helps shrink painful swelling 
of hemorrhoidal tissues caused by in- 
flammation. And in many cases it gives 
prompt relief for hours from rectal 
itching and pain in such tissues. 

Tests by doctors on patients showed 


while it gently relieved such pain, it 
also helped reduce swelling of these 
tissues. 

The medication used in the tests was 
Preparation H®. No prescription is 
needed for Preparation H. In ointment 
or suppository form. 


Its a Sift... 


It's a gift to know what to give for a birthday, 
anniversary, graduation or any special occasion. 
Most things are either expensive, unsuitable—or 
fattening. But not TIME. It enlarges the mind, 
not the midriff. It fits all ages, sizes and sexes. 
And it’s as economical a gift as you could find. 

To order, use the card bound into this issue. 
Or phone toll-free 800-621-8200 (in Illinois call 
800-972-8302). 
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ROLLS ROYCE 
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a collector's item. Every detail reproduced perfectly, with real rubber tires 
and wire spoke wheels. All metal body 934” x 3%”. Built-in solid state 
radio operates on its own battery (included). Full refund $ 95 
if not perfectly delighted. Please add $1.00 for postage and 19 
insurance, (Il, residents add 5% Sales Tax). 
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The Women’s Rebellion 


The altar of Philadelphia's Episco- 
pal Church of the Advocate was ban- 
nered with the words of the Apostle 
Paul: “In Christ there is neither male 
nor female.” The crowd, some 1,500 peo- 
ple who had packed the church to wit- 
ness the ordination of eleven new Epis- 
copal priests, jubilantly sang and prayed. 
But a few in the throng were anything 
but joyous. When Bishop Daniel Cor- 
rigan asked if there was “any imped- 
iment” to the ordinations, five Episcopal 
priests took the microphone to reply. 

The ceremony was “unlawful and 
schismatical,” charged one. Shouted an- 
other: “God sees you trying to make 
stones into bread! You can only offer 






FIVE EPISCOPAL WOMEN GIVE COMMUNION AFTER THEIR ORDINATION AS PRIESTS 


force among U.S. Episcopalians. At the 
church’s 1973 convention, the House of 
Bishops was known to favor it, and a ma- 
jority of clergy and laity in the House 
of Deputies apparently voted for it, but 
because split delegations were counted 
as negative votes, the measure failed. 

Episcopal women have been moving 
up toward priestly rank since 1970, 
when the church first allowed them to 
become full-fledged deacons: members 
of the lower clergy authorized to per- 
form baptism, marriages and other li- 
turgical acts, but not to consecrate the 
Eucharist or pronounce absolution of 
sins, which only priests can do. There 
are now some 120 women deacons. 

The eleven women ordained are all 
deacons, most of them seminary grad- 


ViOLA—PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 


Admittedly irregular, but was it also valid and right? 


up the smell and sight and sound of per- 
version.” The protests were just the be- 
ginnings of a gale that buffeted the US. 
Episcopal Church last week. The rea- 
son: all eleven persons ordained as 
priests were women. 

Women still cannot legally become 
priests in the U.S. Episcopal Church.* 
Like other churches that do not ordain 
women—Roman Catholic, Eastern Or- 
thodox, Missouri Synod Lutheran—the 
Episcopal Church has refused to do so 
basically because Jesus and all of his 
apostles were men. Most other U.S. Prot- 
estant bodies reject that reasoning and 
ordain women. 

The idea of women priests is gaining 


*Or anywhere else in the Anglican Communion 
except Hong Kong, which took advantage of the 
Anglican Consultative Council’s 1971 endorse- 
ment of ordaining women if a national church 
body so wills. 
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uates, whose backgrounds vary widely 
The oldest, Jeannette Piccard, 79, pilot- 
ed many of the stratospheric flights of 
her late husband, Balloonist Jean Pic- 
card. Marie Moorefield, 30, a graduate 
of Vanderbilt Divinity School and a 
chaplain trainee at Topeka State Hos- 
pital in Kansas, grew up as a Southern 
Baptist and became an Episcopalian just 
five years ago. Nancy Hatch Wittig, 28, 
who is slated to take up duties at a Mor- 
ristown, N.J., parish this month, is mar- 
ried to a Methodist pastor. 

Each of the eleven now risks sus- 
pension as a deacon for participating in 
the ordination. Presiding Bishop John 
M. Allin, who just took over adminis- 
tration of the 3.1 million-member 
church in June and was not even of- 
ficially informed of the ordination plans, 
declared that all bishops involved are 
bound to bar the women from exercis- 





ing priestly functions. He also sum- 
moned the House of Bishops to an emer- 
gency session in Chicago next week to 
discuss the rebellion. The saddened Al- 
lin told TIME “The question now before 
us is not orders, but order.” 

The women were clearly out of or- 
der. In a joint letter to friends, they ad- 
mitted that the ordinations were “irreg- 
ular,” even while contending they were 
“valid and right.” None of the eleven 
had the required approval of her bishop 
and diocesan standing committee of 
clergy and laity. Moreover, the quartet 
of bishops who ordained them lacked 
authority on other grounds as well. The 
Rt. Rev. Robert L. De Witt, 58, the re- 
signed Bishop of Pennsylvania; the Rt. 
Rev. Edward Randolph Welles II, 67, 
the retired Bishop of West Missouri; and 
the Rt. Rev. Daniel Corrigan, 73, the re- 
tired bishop who had headed domestic 
missions, all apparently ignored a can- 
on that forbids retired bishops to per- 
form “episcopal acts” unless so request- 
ed by the local bishop. There was no 
such request. The fourth participant, the 
Rt. Rev. José Antonio Ramos, 37, of 
Costa Rica, was acting out of his juris- 
diction. The four could be suspended or 
deposed by a church trial court. 

Just who began the 1974 Philadel- 
phia revolution is unclear. One impor- 
tant influence was the Rev. Edward G 
Harris, co-dean of the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School in Cambridge, Mass., who 
issued an impassioned call in June for 
the immediate ordination of women. 
Another major backer, who delivered 
the sermon at the ordination, was Har- 
vard Professor Charles V. Willie, a lay- 
man and a black who is vice president 
of the church’s House of Deputies. 

In his sermon, Willie likened the 
eleven ordained rebels to the blacks of 
the "50s who refused to go on sitting at 
the rear of the bus. Many of the women 
struck a similar note of exhausted pa- 
tience, arguing that only action would 
finally move the church. “God has been 
calling me all my life,” said Katrina 
Swanson, 39, whose father, Bishop 
Welles, ordained her. “The time is 
right.” With the Episcopal Church now 
in a gathering storm over the issue, some 
of the women’s staunchest sympathizers 
are questioning whether it was. 


Money Mystery 


Just like other Americans, US. 
churchmen have been shaken by the 
twin terrors of inflation and stock mar- 
ket losses. But the losses are rarely as ca- 
lamitous as those sustained by the 
Roman Catholic Diocese of Reno and 
the Massachusetts-based province of the 
Missionaries of Our Lady of La Salette. 

So far, a thick murk of confusion, 
conjecture and reticence has obscured 
the full dimensions and exact nature of 
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EXPRESS 


Only Northwest 
can fly you toTokyo 
and the Orient 
from 39 U.S. cities. 


The Orient Express is the premier network, connecting 
Tokyo, Osaka, Seoul, Okinawa, Taipei, Manila and 
Hong Kong with more U.S. cities than any other airline. 
En route you'll enjoy delicious American entrees 
with a local flavor in both First Class and Coach: tasty 
hors d’oeuvres, superb cocktails, luscious desserts, 
hot Oshibori towels, wide-screen movies and stereo. * 


Wide-cabin comfort, too. 

Northwest is the only airline to fly all wide-cabin 747s 
between the U.S.A. and the Orient. 

For reservations, call a travel agent or Northwest. 


Daily Express Flights To Tokyo and the Orient. 


New York 8:30am 747 
10:00am 747 

Washington,D.C. 7:30am ** 
10:20am 747 


Chicago 10:00 am 
12:10pm 747 
Mpls./St. Paul 11:05am 747 
11:35am ** 
Los Angeles 7:40am 747 
1:35pm 747 


San Francisco 10:00am 747 
Seattle/Tacoma 1:40pm 747 


Anchorage 3:10pm 747 
Honolulu 1:20pm 747 
5:00pm 747 


**Via connections *$2.50 charge on international flights 
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RELIGION 


the Reno-La Salette financial disaster. 
According to the National Catholic Re- 
porter, the progressive lay weekly that 
broke the story last week, the Reno dio- 
cese and the La Salette fathers both 
faced bankruptcy after losing as much 
as $15 million—the exact amount is not 
known—in a $25 million investment op- 
eration called the St. Joseph Trust Fund. 
Other investors, including an unidenti- 
fied Canadian diocese and a Canadian 
women’s religious order, may have lost 
another $6 million or more. 

The fund was apparently started as 
an investment scheme for religious or- 
ganizations about five years ago by Fa- 
ther René Sauvé, a La Salette priest with 
a good reputation as a money manager. 
Father Sauvé has refused to talk about 
the fund, but it seems to have been a 
commonplace investment operation: 
church groups would raise money by 
borrowing or selling bonds, expecting 
that the return on the invested proceeds 
would be high enough to leave a profit 
over and above the costs of interest and 
amortization. Bishop Joseph Green of 
Reno saw the plan as a way for his poor 
diocese to meet rising expenses. He 
raised $3.5 million through the sale of 
bonds, some $800,000 of which went to 
diocesan expenses, $200,000 to pay for 
underwriting costs and $2.5 million to 
the St. Joseph Trust. The La Salette fa- 
thers, who have thus far been silent, are 
thought to have raised as much as $15 
million through bonds and private loans 
for investment in the fund. 

Glamour Issues. Sauvé worked 
with the Chicago brokerage house of 
McMahon and Hoban in setting up and 
operating the fund. But just what the St. 
Joseph Trust invested in remains a se- 
cret, though one story indicates a heavy 
purchase of glamour electronics issues 
The Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion reportedly found illegalities in some 
of the investment activities, but no evi- 
dence of fraudulent intent 

Whatever the investments of the St. 
Joseph Trust, they began to go awry 
about two years ago, but no one will say 
how or just why. After the situation be- 
came serious, a church official from 
Rome is said to have put a freeze on 
the fund, which reportedly sank to less 
than a tenth of its original worth. 

For Reno and the La Salettes, the 
story seems to be winding down to an un- 
expectedly happy ending. The Archdi- 
ocese of San Francisco came to Reno’s 
aid, issuing a call for help from other 
US. dioceses that brought good tidings: 
about $1 million in outright gifts and 
long-term, low- or no-interest loans in 
amounts ranging from $25,000 to $1 mil- 
lion. Similarly, the Conference of Major 
Superiors of Men, an umbrella organi- 
zation for U.S. male religious orders, has 
organized an effort to bail out the La 
Salettes. Still, that leaves a number of in- 
vestors whose fate is still unknown, and 
whose traffic with Mammon may well 
have left a much more bitter legacy of 
lost hope, faith and money 
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John Villarrubia, as a rising young 
lawyer, has to put himself in the other 
man’s shoes. 

“TI was concentrating too much on 
legal problems instead of relating to 
my clients as people,” John recalls. “In 
the Dale Carnegie Course, I saw how 
people respond when you show sincere 
interest in them. 

“Part of knowing myself was realiz- 
ing other people have hangups, too. By 
not taking myself too seriously, I can 
focus more on other people. I’m more 
aware of them as human beings. 

“The same feelings carry over into 
my social and family life. In organiza- 
tions, I find it easier to put across my 
ideas. At home, life runs a lot smoother 
and is more satisfying.” 

Discovering how to relate to other 
people is just the beginning of the Dale 
Carnegie Course. Developing more 
self-confidence and learning how to 
make the most of your talents can fol- 
low. Youcan’t be very far from the Dale 
Carnegie Course. It's offered in more 
than 1,000 U.S. communities each 
year. Write for more information today. 


DALE CARNEGIE 
- COURSE 


SUITE 7847 © 1475 FRANKLIN AVE. » GARDEN CITY, NY 11530 
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The Bullpen Brain 


Though it earns him $80,000 a year 
and a considerable amount of psychic 
satisfaction, baseball to Mike Marshall 
is a mere “diversion.” Thus the Los An- 
geles Dodgers’ star relief pitcher skipped 
three weeks of spring training this year 
to continue working on his doctorate in 
physiological psychology at Michigan 
State. Instead of resting his valuable 
right arm, he often catches for fellow 
pitchers before games; normally he 
spends less than a minute warming up 
when the Dodgers call on him. More- 
over, he bucks a basic law of pitching, 
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DODGER RELIEF ARTIST MIKE MARSHALL 
Making longitudinal investigations. 


even relief pitching, by playing in four 
or five games a week. 

As of last week, Marshall had won 
eleven games—only seven short of the 
single-season record held by former Pi- 
rate Reliever Elroy Face—made 14 
saves, and recorded a respectable ERA 
of 2.19. He compiled those statistics by 
pitching in 71 of the Dodgers’ first 106 
games. In one iron-arm stint, he set a 
major league record by working in 13 
consecutive games. In the process, Mar- 
shall, who was traded to L.A. by Mon- 
treal last winter in exchange for Vet- 
eran Outfielder Willie Davis, has helped 
give the Dodgers a 5/4-game lead in the 
National League’s Western Division. 

Michael Grant Marshall, 31, has be- 
come the best relief artist in baseball 
largely on the strength of his screwball. 
Actually, he throws several variations 
on the basic screwball, a pitch that 
breaks away from lefthanded batters 
and often sinks as well. To keep hitters 
off stride, Marshall also has a good fast- 





ball and a decent curve. Two weeks ago, 
in the All-Star game, he put his rep- 
ertory to good use, retiring the last six 
American League batters to preserve the 
National League's 7-2 victory. 

Pitching out of trouble consistently, 
though, requires more than good stuff. 
“An effective relief pitcher has to have 
ice water in his veins,” says Dodger 
Manager Walter Alston. “Mike does.” 
Despite his seeming nonchalance, Mar- 
shall is a serious student of baseball. He 
keeps his own personal “book” on ev- 
ery hitter in the league and reviews every 
pitch he throws during the season, not- 
ing its type and how well the batter han- 
dled it. Unlike most other relievers, who 
relax in the outfield bullpen during the 
early innings of a game, Marshall stays 
in the dugout where he can study op- 
posing batters at close range. 

First Love. With the Expos last sea- 
son Marshall set a major league record 
by appearing in 92 games. Clearly the 
main reason he can pitch so often is that 
he is blessed with an unusually strong 
arm. Marshall, though, has a scholar’s 
explanation. It is all related to kinesiol- 
ogy, says the budding professor, “the 
study of the principles of mechanics and 
anatomy in relation to human move- 
ment.” Dropping names like Daniel Ber- 
noulli (the Swiss mathematician and 
physicist who developed a key principle 
of hydrodynamics) and Hans Selye (a 
leading expert on stress), Marshall goes 
on to explain: “The secret of pitching ev- 
ery day is proper training. The key to 
that is specificity, which means under- 
standing structural and mechanical 
analysis, physiology and baseball well 
enough to integrate them.” Marshall's 
own structure is a compact 5 ft. 10 in. 
and 185 Ibs. He conditions it with a per- 
sonal regimen that includes weight lift- 
ing and jogging but not the usual train- 
ing-camp routine of calisthenics and 
wind sprints. 

“There is nothing in sport like the 
head-to-head combat between pitcher 
and batter,” he says. Nonetheless, if 
Marshall had his way, he would not be 
in baseball at all. “I wish I could get 
the great hitters of today—Joe Torre, 
Willie McCovey, Hank Aaron—to drop 
by Michigan State so I could pitch 
against them on weekends,” says Mar- 
shall. That way he could concentrate on 
his first love: education. While learning 
how to pitch in the minor leagues, Mar- 
shall managed to complete the require- 
ments for a master’s degree in physical 
education at Michigan State. His thesis 
was entitled “An Investigation into As- 
sociations Between Sexual Maturation, 
Physical Growth and Motor Proficiency 
in Males.” What about his doctoral dis- 
sertation? Somewhat mysteriously, he 
describes it as “a longitudinal investi- 
gation” into the “same phenomena” 
treated in his master’s thesis. 
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Indians and the Canyon 


The bill being considered by the 
House Interior Committee would dou- 
ble the size of Grand Canyon National 
Park. The amendment added to it last 
week by a 24-11 vote was sponsored by 
Arizona's conservation-minded Morris 
Udall. Thus the measure might be ex- 
pected to have the support of every en- 
vironmental group in the nation. In- 
stead, it has provoked anguished 
protests from both the Sierra Club and 
the Friends of the Earth. Says Sierra 
Club spokesman Brock Evans: “It’s a di- 
saster of the first rank for the national 
park system.” 

The reason for the outcry is the in- 
nocuous-seeming amendment. It would 
give the 430-member Havasupai Indian 
tribe trust title to 185,000 acres of their 
homelands on the southern rim of Grand 
Canyon. Now confined to 500 acres on 
the canyon floor, more than 300 of the 
Indians are cut off from civilization dur- 
ing the winter, when the eight-mile trail 
that leads down to their village ices over. 
With their land back, the Indians say, 
they could again live on the mesa in win- 
ter and graze their cattle there. 

But environmentalists cite two ma- 
jor reasons for opposing the return of 
the Havasupai to the rim. The granting 
of national-park land to the Indians. 
they argue, would be a signal for many 
other tribes to file similar claims. They 
also fear commercial exploitation of the 
area that the Havasupai want. “The pro- 
posal,” says Evans, “turns loose a large 
part of our most famous national park 
for private development in the guise of 
giving it to an Indian tribe.” 

The environmental groups are wary 
of a clause in the amendment permit- 
ting land use for “residential and other 
community purposes.” The plateau that 
the Indians want is, according to Sierra 
Club Lobbyist Jeffrey Ingram, “a fan- 
tastic piece of real estate.” He envisions 
vacation condominiums on the reserva- 
tion. William Byler of the Association 
on American Indian Affairs scoffs at 
this. He points out that tribal leaders 
have insisted they will allow no unsight- 
ly development and that the bill forbids 
any but “traditional use.” Says he: “To 
Suggest that the tribe will hand it over 
to developers is a slanderous attack.” 

Need Help. The Havasupai have 
even more formidable champions. Sen- 
ator Edward Kennedy urged his House 
colleagues to pass the amendment be- 
cause the Havasupai “are not going to 
build a dam, or put up a factory, or 
launch a tourist extravaganza.” Senator 
Barry Goldwater said the Sierra Club 
has become “a closed society, a self-cen- 
tered, selfish group, who care for noth- 
ing but ideas which they themselves 
originate and which fit only their per- 
sonal conceptions of the way of life ev- 
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eryone else should be compelled to live.” 
Hubert Humphrey, another Senate sup- 
porter, said the amendment would not 
be environmentally disruptive because 
“the life of the Havasupai over the past 
13 centuries is an authentic part of the 
natural life of the Grand Canyon.” 

The Havasupai clearly need help 
They refuse to move to any other land 
because they want to be where their an- 
cestors are buried. But their life in the 
canyon is nearly unbearable. During the 
summer some can make a modest liv- 
ing by guiding tourists on foot or horse- 
back down to spectacular Havasu Falls. 
not far from their village. In winter, 
however, they are cut off, often for 
weeks, from the nearest medical aid and 
supplies. Groceries must be brought 
from a supermarket 110 miles away in 
Kingman, Ariz. and sell in the village 
co-op store for as much as 40% over 
the regular retail price—an enormous 
drain on the average Havasupai income 
of $700 a year. 

Even local Sierra Club members ad- 
mit that the tribe cannot survive much 
longer on the canyon floor. If Congress 
does not move soon to relieve the Ha- 
vasupais’ lot, they say, the tribe will sim- 
ply succumb to poverty and disease 


Pandas for Preservation 





Pandas are popping up in the un- 
likeliest places, and so are polar bears, ti- 
gers, alligators, orangutans and dozens 
of other endangered species. They are 
seen on the fronts of men’s ties, on the 
backs of women’s slacks and peering 
from inside snuff boxes. The animal im- 
ages are part of an expanding program 
by the U.S. branch of the World Wild- 
life Fund to raise money to study and 
sel up preserves for species that are 
threatened with extinction. In return for 
a percentage of profits on products de- 
picting these creatures, the fund has 
made deals with eight companies to use 
its name and its panda insignia on ad- 
vertising and promotional material. 

The Bert Pulitzer Co., for example, 
contributes about 15¢ on each $10 an- 
imal necktie, and Harper's magazine, 
which markets the $250 Bavarian crys- 
tal Kenya plate (with pictures of ani- 
mals native to Kenya), contributes $25 





from each sale, Russ Togs recently be- 
gan to produce a “Save the Species” line 
of women’s sportswear, which at con- 
tributions of 10¢ to 25¢ per garment 
should bring the fund at least half of 
the $100,000 that it expects to collect 
from the program this year. That will 
make up about one-sixth of the fund’s 
1975 program budget and will go far to 
help preserve the golden toad, the um- 
brella bird and the quetzal. 

To further promote and enrich the 
fund, Revell Inc. has started to make a 
series of plastic model kits of endangered 
animals such as the white rhinoceros 
and the California condor; each kit con- 
tains a leaflet describing the plight of 
the animal and the fund's efforts to help 
Says Christopher Dann, the fund’s dep- 
uty director: “Besides paying us a roy- 
alty, Revell is allowing us to start a di- 
alogue with 800,000 children and to 
build a constituency for the future,” 

Selling Stamps. This week another 
group, the National Wildlife Federation. 
is announcing a similar marketing pro- 
gram aimed at children. For the next 
four months, Southland Corp.’s 7-Elev- 
en food stores will contribute to the fed- 
eration I¢ from the sale of each 25¢ Slur- 
pee, a crushed-ice drink in a cup 
featuring drawings by Wildlife Artist 
Charles Ripper. The federation will use 
the money to buy an 835-acre area in 
South Dakota currently home for 15% 
of the surviving American bald eagles; 
the land will then become a preserve 
under the jurisdiction of the Department 
of Interior. To secure the purchase, 
Southland has already forwarded a 
$200,000 advance—quite a jump from 
the $1 and $2 donations that the fed- 
eration gets from selling wildlife Stamps. 
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Bravo, Baryshnikov! 


In a curious gliding step that seemed 
to send his feet on ahead of him, Mi- 
khail Baryshnikov skimmed across the 
stage of Lincoln Center's State Theater 
and leaped high in the air like an un- 
coiled spring. The audience gasped as 
he bounded higher and higher, the per- 
fect picture of a desperate Prince trying 
to dance all night before the cruel Queen 
of the Willis and save his soul. When 
the curtain finally came down on the 
American Ballet Theater's production of 
Giselle last week, the Manhattan audi- 
ence threw flowers at the latest runaway 
genius from Leningrad’s Kirov Ballet. 
For 25 semihysterical minutes, Barysh- 
nikov and his partner, Natalya Maka- 
rova, who defected from the Kirov. her- 





MIKHAIL BARYSHNIKOV IN GISELLE 
Runaway genius. 


self four years ago, were dragged back 
again and again for curtain calls. 

It was the 26-year-old Russian danc- 
er’s first appearance since he slipped 
away in Toronto during a guest tour with 
the Bolshoi company and asked Can- 
ada for refuge. His performance as Al- 
brecht proved that Baryshnikov is ul- 
timately a premier danseur noble—and 
a star likely to outsoar the shadow of 
cold war night that made his debut a 
faintly political occasion 

Thirteen years ago, Rudolf Nureyev, 
the first Kirov refugee, astonished West- 
ern audiences with his heroic bursts of 
explosive movement, animal magnetism 
and sheer showmanship, not to say 
showboatery. Baryshnikov is a dancer 
of equal authority but far different style. 
He is short, and his slightly chunky body 
seems to belong to a superb athlete as 
well as an artist. He floated Makarova 
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overhead as though she had no more 
substance than a chiffon gown. His phe- 
nomena! double turns in air and grands 
jetés were done with a breathtaking ease 
that did not call attention to itself. Yet 
he conveyed an almost electric impres- 
sion of great power and speed, held in 
check by inner devotion to music and 
the needs of the drama. 

Characteristically, Baryshnikov 
worried about whether his greatest tech- 
nical feat, the show-stopping, leg-beat- 
ing skitter across the stage called a brisé, 
was dramatically justified. “Do you 
think it made a bad impression?” he 
asked after the show. “The interpreta- 
tion is mine, but the step is in the bal- 
let. It’s the last gasp of a soul.” 

Baryshnikov has repeatedly asserted 
that if the Kirov had allowed him to 
dance for extended periods 
outside Russia, or if the So- 
viet Union had invited for- 
eign choreographers to Len- 
ingrad, he would not have 
defected. His decision to 
leave, he told TIME, “was not 
political. Everybody knows 
the very interesting choreog- 
raphy is in the United 
States.” He wants to do mod- 
ern ballets—by Martha Gra- 
ham, Balanchine, Robbins, 
MacMillan. “It’s difficult not 
to be at home,” he admits. 
“You have a choice between 
art and personal well-being.” 

His childhood dream in 
Riga was to be a pianist. But 
his mother enrolled him at 
twelve in the Latvian Opera 
Ballet school. “I didn’t take 
it very seriously,” he recalls. 
“Then I really bit into the for- 
bidden fruit and I couldn't 
tear myself away.” From 
Riga he went to Leningrad, 
where, like Nureyev, he stud- 
ied with Ballet Master Alex- 
ander Pushkin. At 18, Baryshnikov 
joined the Kirov as a soloist. 

Offstage, Baryshnikov flusters easi- 
ly. Walking to his seat to see another bal- 
let performance, he blushed deeply at 
the ripple of applause that acknowl- 
edged his presence. In the first days after 
defecting he was subject to spells of 
weeping. Friends say that he is uneasy in 
crowds because he fears being plucked 
away by the Russian secret police. De- 
spite many offers, he will not join any 
one company. Instead he hopes to use 
the American Ballet Theater as his U.S 
base while leaving himself free to dance 
elsewhere. (Guest fees for international 
stars range from $1,000 to $10,000 for a 
single performance. As a resident prin- 
cipal with a ballet company, he would 
earn about $750 a week.) “I want to 
dance a lot,” says Baryshnikov. Whatev- 
er the price, he is likely to do just that 
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‘our phone is built to last...and last. Bell System 
phones are designed and built to withstand “torture 
tests’ equal to’20 years average use. Of course, you 
may not need your phone that long because you'll 
move, or want to get a newer model. 

Also, the phones we collect, we recycle. Practically 
nothing goes to waste. 
The Bell Telephone Companies know you want a 


dependableyreliable phone. We hear you (ay 
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DRIED-OUT KANSAS FARMLAND 
Multibillion disaster. 
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FARMING 


Back to Dust Bowl Days 


First came the torrential rains of 
spring, sweeping away thousands of 
planted acres in the Midwestern grain 
belt, gouging great creases in the fields 
and delaying planting of new crops 
Then the rain stopped, and for well over 
a month now, the sun has risen like a 
bright brass gong in a white sky. While 
days, then weeks passed without rain, 
the sun parched the soil and left corn 
stalks brittle, stunted and dead. From 
the Dakotas southward to Texas, from 
Kansas east to parts of Ohio, the most 
baleful weather in a generation is rais- 
ing the specter of economic disaster for 
Midwest farmers and the businessmen 
who depend on them. The big drought 
is daily diminishing what had been es- 
timated would be a bumper yield of corn, 
soybeans and other feed grains. Crops 
of spring wheat, oats and barley are also 
being reduced. 

“It’s the worst since 1934,” says Ne- 
braska Farmer Harold Buethe. Adds 
Gary Luth of Illinois: “Last year my soy- 
beans were waist- to chest-high by this 
time. Now they're only ankle- to knee- 
high.” Unless there is a break in the ma- 
licious weather this week, the corn crops 
could be devastated; soybean plantings 
will begin to burn up within weeks. Even 
if the rains come soon, this fall's har- 
vest is now all but certain to drop well 
below amounts needed to restrain in- 
flationary food prices. Says Jim Tippett, 
an Official of the Illinois Farm Bureau: 
“We need hot, sticky weather now, with 
plenty of rain, the kind of weather that 
makes people suffer.” Last week some 
rain fell in the Midwest, but officials said 
it was not enough to end the drought. 

Shrinking Income. In part because 
of the drought, Agriculture Department 
forecasts for the corn crop have been re- 
vised downward, from 6.7 billion bu. in 
May to 5.9 billion bu. two weeks ago. 
Since then, conditions have grown 
worse, and by last week the National 
Corn Growers Association was predict- 
ing that the corn harvest would drop 
“significantly below” 5.5 billion bu. ». 
5.6 billion last year 

In Nebraska, the state with the big- 
gest crop damage, “dry land” farmers 
(those without irrigation) reckon that 
they have already lost 75% of the 235 
million bu. of corn they expected. Many 
farmers are holding tight to whatever 
grain they have, and a lack of feed for 
Nebraska's record 7.5 million head of 
cattle is hurting ranchers. In all, Ne- 
braska’s farm income could shrink by 
$2 billion this year. Losses for lowa and 
Kansas are conservatively estimated at 
$3 billion 


Dry weather is also punishing Illi- 
nois, where the soybean crop will prob- 
ably fall 20% below earlier expectations. 
Farmers in Oklahoma are getting only 
three cuttings of hay instead of five, and 
the spring-wheat yield in North Dako- 
ta is expected to be sharply reduced. The 
Governors of Nebraska, Iowa and South 
Dakota have declared their states disas- 
ter areas, At the Midwest Governors 
Conference last week in Minneapolis, a 
resolution was adopted urging the Ad- 
ministration to expand farm disaster re- 
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lief and increase crop price-support 
programs, which only last year were 
reduced in order to boost production. 
For small farmers, the drought could 
be ruinous. For example, Kenneth 
Grove, who invested heavily in weed 
killers and fertilizers to work his 220 
acres in Tecumseh, Neb., has given up 
on part of his crop and is now mowing 
it to feed his 80-head dairy herd. On 
the other hand, many large and middle- 
size farmers, who earned the bulk of the 
$32 billion in agricultural income last 
year, have enough financial protection 
to tide them over. Indeed, many big 
wheat farmers, who brought in their 
winter harvest before the drought struck, 
stand to make a bundle because they 
are holding back an unusually large pro- 
portion of their crop until prices are 
forced up still higher. Worst off are the 
cattle raisers, who overproduced in re- 
cent years in hopes of making plump 
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profits, only to be thwarted by consum- 
ers, who sharply reduced their beef pur- 
chases rather than pay high prices. 

Now, with supplies of livestock feed 
likely to be tightened, ranchers are cut- 
ting back production of new calves and 
sending more of their breeding stock 
to market. That will probably bring 
down beef prices in the next month or 
so, but they will probably soar again 
in the fall as cattle shipments dwindle. 

Though no food scarcities are yet an- 
ticipated, the prospect of smaller crops 
is already driving up farm prices. After 
a four-month decline, prices for raw 
farm products jumped 6% between June 
15 and July 15. In that time, wholesale 
meat prices surged 16%. Corn prices on 
the Chicago Board of Trade last week 
stood at $3.65 per bu., up more than $1 
from June, and some traders think that 
they will soon go to $5 or higher. At the 
same time, soybean prices rose from 
$5.25 per bu. in June to $8.50, and wheat 
from $3.45 to $4.35. 

Tilford Gaines, chief economist of 
Manhattan's Manufacturers Hanover 
Trust Co., predicts that rising food prices 
will keep living costs rising at a double- 
digit rate for the rest of the year, though 
he sees the pace slackening from close 
to 13% currently to about 10% by De- 
cember. Says Gaines: “Except for 1946 
and 1920, 1974 will probably prove to 
be the worst year in our history for con- 
sumer inflation.” 

Export Outlook. The outlook for 
farm exports, which the White House 
had hoped would offset the enormous 
cost of oil imports, is uncertain. Euro- 
peans and other foreigners are expecting 
satisfactory crops of wheat and feed 
grains and are less eager than in recent 
years to buy American farm goods. But 
further declines in U.S. crop expecta- 
tions could well start a new rush of for- 
eign buyers seeking to build their re- 
serves as a hedge against future 
shortages. That might be a boon for the 
American trade balance, but it would 
kick the nation’s food prices even high- 
er. In addition, millions of people in Asia 
and Africa are living on the edge of star- 
vation and looking to the US. food-aid 
programs for survival. A continuing 
siege of crop-killing weather in the 
American heartland this year could very 
well mean a rising death rate from 
Calcutta to Africa’s famine-ridden 
Sahel. 

. . . 

Last week Agriculture Secretary 
Earl Butz suggested facetiously that the 
US. might save food by killing half of 
its dogs and cats. Said Butz in a speech 
to the American Society of Animal Sci- 
ence: “If some of those ill-informed, 
fuzzy-thinking do-gooders who suggest 
that we eat one less hamburger per week 
to release more foodstuffs to the world 
are really serious ... they could make 
the first onslaught on this noble goal by 
reducing our dog and cat population by 
50%.” Of course, Butz added, “I do not 
advocate such a thing.” 
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LABOR 
Strike, Strike, Strike 


Who can blame an employer for re- 
sisting high and rising demands for wage 
increases? His business is soft, his costs 
are climbing crazily—and he has to 
draw the line somewhere. 

But who can blame the American 
worker for demanding more? In the pri- 
vate, nonfarm sector, his real hourly 
compensation has been declining for 
more than 15 months—and he has to 
get off the treadmill some time. 

The bitter result of this dilemma is 
that record numbers of U.S. workers are 
going on strike as contracts expire in a 
wide range of industries. Last week 506 
stoppages involving 218,000 workers 
further slowed the economy. Iron min- 
ers were out in Michigan and Minne- 
sota. Construction workers were out in 


TEACHERS DEMONSTRATE IN CHICAGO IN SUPPORT OF STRIKING COUNTERPARTS 





creases averaging 9.4% this year and to- 
taling 15% over the next three years. 
That was not enough for the 500,000 Bell 
workers represented by the Communi- 
cations Workers of America (whose pro- 
strike vote ran 7 to 1) or for the 210,000 
other telephone workers in two other 
unions. C.W.A. President Glenn E. 
Watts argued, and the members con- 
curred, that the first-year offer alone 
should be 14%—that is, 11% to keep up 
with inflation and 3% more as a reward 
for Bell's productivity gains. If there is a 
nationwide telephone strike, it would 
have an immediate, though slight im- 
pact on users who would not be able to 
get telephones installed or repaired. 
Throughout the economy, strike 
pressures have grown intense as more 
and more teachers, policemen and oth- 
er municipal workers joined members 
of unions in basic industries in a heavy 
number of work stoppages. During this 





As inflation eats up the gains, a militant cry for still more. 


California, Washington, Nebraska, IIli- 
nois and Tennessee. Other strikes 
dragged on at Dow Chemical and Na- 
tional Airlines and, of course, among 
National Football League players. 
More strikes threaten. Aerospace in- 
dustry bargaining has just got under 
way. Later this year there will be con- 
tract talks covering 500,000 railroad 
workers. In November, just in time for 
winter, 80,000 mine workers will be 
seeking a new contract. They may try to 
hold down output so that supplies could 
fall perilously low and managements 
feel pressure to settle generously. 
Wrong Number. Last weekend ne- 
gotiators struggled to avert a nationwide 
walkout by 710,000 Bell Telephone Sys- 
tem employees. The Bell workers’ mo- 
tives were not unlike those of employees 
in other industries riddled with or 
threatened by strikes. American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph had offered wage in- 


year’s first half, there were 3,240 ongo- 
ing strikes involving almost 1.6 million 
workers—650,000 above the same pe- 
riod in 1973. The militancy has pro- 
duced some results. Compensation 
per man-hour—which includes wages, 
fringes and the employer’s share of So- 
cial Security taxes—rose at an annual 
rate of 13.8% in this year’s second quar- 
ter; but price increases gutted the gain. 

Administration inflation fighters 
worry most that while wages are rising, 
productivity in the private nonfarm sec- 
tor of the economy is declining. It went 
down at an annual rate of more than 
5% in the first quarter and almost 3% 
in the second quarter. Asa result, the so- 
called unit labor costs—that is, the cost 
of labor to produce a given quantity of 
goods—has jumped at an annual rate 
of 14% this year. This, of course, will fur- 
ther fuel inflation, which in turn will 
fire the workers’ frustrations. 
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FORECASTS 


Edging Up to Recession 


Somewhat belatedly a top Admin- 
istration official conceded last week 
what many private economists have 
been saying for some time: the nation’s 
output of goods and services is likely to 
show a decline for all of 1974. Testi- 
fying to the Congressional Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, Kenneth Rush, the 
President’s economic spokesman, pre- 


dicted that during the year’s second half 


the rate of expansion in real gross na- 
tional product will probably fall below 
the 2% to 4% figure that had previous- 
ly been forecast by the Administration 
That would mean a drop in G.N.P. for 
the entire year. Economic growth has al- 
ready declined at an annual rate of 4.2% 
in the first half. Part of the reason for 
the continuing slowdown is that busi- 
nessmen are spending less than expect- 
ed for new plant and equipment. 
Herbert Stein, the outgoing chair- 
man of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, later told the committee that 
the Administration does not believe that 
unemployment will exceed 6% during 
the last half of 1974, but he indicated 
that it could be higher than that in 
some months. On the other hand, Wal- 
ter Heller, CEA chairman under Pres- 
ident Kennedy, told the committee that 
if the Administration sticks to present 








policies, the jobless rate will probably 
hit 7% by next year. At week's end 
the Labor Department announced that 
unemployment, after hovering at 5% 
to 5.2% for six months, had inched up 
to 5.3% in July 

Stein held out little hope for a sub- 
stantial abatement in living costs. The 
best projection he could muster was that 
perhaps by the end of the year “infla- 
tion will be significantly lower than in 
the first half of the year.” Earlier, Ad- 
ministration forecasts had living costs 
rising at 7% later this year, though most 
non-Government economists expect 
them to be higher. Stein’s designated 
successor, Alan Greenspan, expects a 
high level of inflation this year—and tur- 
gid or almost imperceptible growth in 
the economy next year 

Two for Four? All this raises a po- 
litically explosive question: Has the U.S 
entered the second inflationary reces- 
sion in four years under the Nixon Ad- 
ministration? So far, the private Nation- 
al Bureau of Economic Research, the 
final arbiter in such matters, is suspend- 
ing judgment. Other experts are less pa- 
tient. Manhattan’s First National City 
Bank calls the business decline “a per- 
vasive recession.” And last week Econ- 
omist Michael Evans of Chase Econo- 
metrics, a forecasting firm owned by 
Chase Manhattan Bank, declared: “Not 
only is the recession here, but it will stay 
with us for the rest of the year.” 


ENERGY 


A Move Toward Sharing 


A promising development on the en- 
ergy front 

Last week the Energy Coordinating 
Group, whose members include the U.S 
Canada, Japan and nine Western Eu 
ropean oil-importing nations, an- 
nounced a major stride toward a uni- 
fied, help-thy-friend energy policy 
Meeting in Brussels under the chair- 
manship of Belgian Diplomat Vicomte 
Etienne Davignon, 41, a leading Com- 
mon Market policymaker, the ECG ac- 
cepted in principle a U.S.-sponsored 
proposal for sharing and conserv- 
ing oil supplies during future energy 
emergencies 

If oil imports in any member coun- 
try drop below a still-to-be determined 
threshold, either as the result of a se- 
lective boycott or a general cutback in 
deliveries, the sharing will start. For ex- 
ample, if Canada and Norway could 
meet 100% of their oil needs and all oth- 
er ECG members only 90%, then those 
two countries would share their oil un- 
til the proportion of requirements ful- 
filled was the same in all countries. The 
precise details of this and other proce- 
dures, such as a method for eliminating 
the need for time-consuming approval 
by each parliament should an emergen- 
cy hit, remain to be smoothed out in fu- 
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BELGIUM'S ETIENNE DAVIGNON 
Oil for friends. 


ture meetings, over which Davignon will 
preside 

Problems remain, of course. The 
ECG, established last February at the 
Washington Energy Conference orga- 
nized by Henry Kissinger, had to shelve 
its plan for a conference between coun- 
tries that produce and consume oil be- 
cause the Arab governments do not want 
to risk a confrontation over prices. And 
while France has been warming toward 


the ECG since the election of Valéry Gis- 
card d’Estaing, and even quietly partic- 
ipating in some of the group’s projects, 
it still refuses to join. Though far from 
ironclad, the agreement indicates that 
unity among the world’s main oil con- 
sumers is more than a pipe dream 


SHIPPING 


A Costly Passage 


Congress is poised to approve a mea- 
sure that could add millions of dollars 
to America’s energy bills over the next 
decade and deal a great blow to free 
trade—all to help out the politically 
powerful shipbuilders and maritime 
unions, The Energy Transportation Se- 
curity Act would require that by 1977 
30% of the nation’s oil imports be car- 
ried in tankers that are built in the US., 
fly the U.S. flag and employ American 
sailors. Because such ships cost much 
more to build and operate than foreign 
vessels, almost no imported oil is car- 
ried in them now. Indeed, to meet the 
bill’s requirements, the capacity of the 
nation’s tanker fleet would have to be 
dramatically enlarged, costing billions, 
and the Government would have to raise 
its subsidies to shipbuilders and oper- 
ators by no less than $800 million over 
the next five years. In addition, the bill 
would violate 30 U.S. treaties with oth- 
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er governments outlawing preferences 
for commercial cargoes 

Even so, the House has passed the 
bill 266 to 136, and the Senate is ex- 
pected to follow through soon. The mea- 
sure has been endorsed by a bipartisan 
phalanx of Senators from Gulf and West 
Coast states. And there probably is 
enough support for Congress to override 
any possible veto by President Nixon, 
who to his credit opposes the proposal 

Recognizing the dangers, ten Gov- 
ernment agencies and departments—in- 
cluding State, Treasury and Commerce 
—have voiced opposition. So have the 
major oil companies, led by Exxon, and 
the farm groups, which recognize that 
the bill would kick up prices for their 
members’ oil and gasoline. But their op- 
position pales in the face of strong lob- 
bying by the shipbuilders and the mar- 
iume unions, which give lavish 
campaign contributions and generous 
speakers’ fees to legislators 

They have made most of their mile- 
age out of that versatile rhetorical ja- 
lopy, national security. Particularly after 
the recent oil embargo, argue the law- 
makers, America must build up its own 
fleet to insure delivery of oil from 
abroad. But how would U\S.-flag tank- 
ers help if foreign producers again cut 
off the source of oil? Supporters do not 
answer the question, and so far it has 
failed to impede the progress of this ex- 
pensive piece of legislation 























TOURISM 


Yankee, Come Back! 


In 1817, Lord Byron looked with 
chagrin upon all the foreign tourists vis- 
iting one of his favorite countries and 
complained that Italy was “pestilent 
with English.” Italy is quite a bit dif- 
ferent this year—and so is every other 
country in Europe. Not only are many 
Britons spending the summer of '74 back 
in their own backyards but so are other 
Europeans, as well as the usually ubiq- 
uitous Japanese and the big-tipping 
Americans. Tourism, which ranks 
among the world’s largest industries in 
terms of money spent abroad, is in a 
slough. 

Inflation, recession and even revo- 
lution have combined to reduce sharply 
the number of travelers to Europe. Asa 
result, airlines, hotels, restaurants, the- 
aters, travel agencies and countless other 
enterprises that depend upon foreign 
travelers are hurting. “The European 
market has turned from a travel heav- 
en to a bottom-line hell,” reports Trav- 
el Trade, a U.S. news weekly for the 
touring business. 

The most obvious absentees are the 
Americans. “The free-spending Amer- 
icans are gone,” laments a Munich hotel 
manager. “All we get this year are the 
young backpackers, touring Europe on 
the cheap.” Applications for U.S. pass- 
ports this year have fallen by 15%. Ac- 
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ROME'S ALMOST EMPTY SPANISH STEPS AT MIDAFTERNOON ONE DAY LAST WEEK 


cording to the latest figures, passenger 
travel across the North Atlantic on 
scheduled airlines is down by 4% and 
off by 27% on charter flights. One rea- 
son of course is that air fares have 
jumped by about one-third in the past 
year, largely because jet-fuel prices have 
climbed so high. Longer trips are espe- 
cially forbidding; thus many Japanese 
and Brazilians as well as Americans 
have never got off the ground. 

Staying Home. In an effort to make 
up for the loss of foreign travelers, Brit- 
ain, France and Sweden launched ad- 
vertising campaigns to encourage their 
own citizens to travel within the home- 
land. “Sweden is fantastic,” trumpeted 
one campaign, and great numbers of 
Swedes stayed home to a not-so-fantas- 
tic, record-setting July rainfall. More 
than a million Britons, or about a quar- 
ter of those who normally go abroad for 
their summer vacations, are holidaying 
at home. Millions of Frenchmen are 
staying home. Those Europeans who are 
traveling at home are forsaking more ex- 
pensive resort hotels in favor of pensions 
and campgrounds. 

The West Germans appear to be an 
exception to the trend. Last year for the 
first time they spent more money tour- 
ing abroad ($6.5 billion) than the usual 
international champions, the Ameri- 
cans (who spent $5.4 billion). Though 
West Germany has economic problems, 
it also has millions of highly affluent 
people who continue to display an ex- 
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ceptional wanderlust. On the other 
hand, the US. this year will lead all oth- 
er countries in gross income derived 
from tourism, an expected $3.25 billion. 
Indeed, Europeans who have the means 
find some of the best bargains in North 
America. Some 120,000 West Germans 
are expected to visit Canada. Through 
May, 2.2 million tourists came to the 
US., 16% more than last year. 

In Italy, by contrast, where more 
than a million people depend on the 
tourist dollar, business has dropped be- 
tween 30% and 40% from last year, 
amounting to a loss of several hundred 
million dollars. “Gli Italiani sono schi- 
fosi (Italians are stinkers],” said a Rome 
taxi driver. “No wonder no one comes 
now, what with dirt, noise, high prices, 
poor service and cheating.” 

Portugal, where business in some 
tourist-centered restaurants and shops 
has dropped 70% from last year, is suf- 
fering more than other countries, due 
to last spring’s revolution and to a chol- 
era epidemic (more than 1,000 cases this 
summer). Signs on the Spanish side of 
the border warn travelers of cholera in 
Portugal and invite them to stay in 
Spain; in some parts of Spain, business 
is off about 20%. Tourism in Cyprus, 
which had been one of the few coun- 
tries bucking the slump, is nonexistent 
Cancellations at Greek hotels, which 
were already operating considerably be- 
low capacity, have been running at 
about 50% since the Cyprus crisis. 

The slump has its brighter side. Res- 
taurants throughout Europe are un- 
crowded, service is gracious, hotel res- 
ervations are seldom necessary and 
bargains, though rare, can be found. 
Some shops have marked prices in half. 
If they are not part of the travel trade, 
many residents of usually tourist-laden 
lands are enjoying the absence of the for- 
eigners. “It’s lovely,” rejoiced one Lon- 
don resident. “For the first time in years, 
I can walk from Green Park to Oxford 
Circus without being stopped by a doz- 
en Americans who are attempting to dis- 
cover the way to London Bridge!” 


PROMOTION 


There Is No Freelandia 


Freelandia Air Travel Club took 
off last fall in the midst of a press blitz 
that puffed its low fares ($69, New- 
ark-Los Angeles), its organic chic (nat- 
ural food, a water bed in its yellow 
DC-8) and its ringing slogan, “ Not-For- 
Profit.” Not-For-Real would have been 
more accurate. 

The man behind Freelandia is Ken 
Moss, 31, a Syracuse University drop- 
out who claimed to have made mil- 
lions in Wall Street by helping en- 
trepreneurs get financing. After drop- 
ping out again—this time to Katmandu 
—Moss dreamed up a plan that seemed 
to be irresistible: for an initial fee of $50, 
anyone could enlist in a quasi com- 
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ABBIE HOFFMAN & FAMILY & MOSS (RIGHT) BEING ENTERTAINED ON DC-8 BY LADY MAGICIAN 
After a flight of fantasy, a funky line stalled out. 


mune called Freelandia and cash in 
on the cheap air fares that maximum 
capacity, low overhead and Moss’s 
brains would make possible. 

Flashing a beatific smile, the soft- 
spoken Moss promoted his idea to news- 
men. Paeans to Freelandia appeared in 
the New York Times, the Los Angeles 
Times and Newsweek. By November, the 
exposure had attracted 2,000 members. 
Moss had leased a used DC-8 from Na- 
tional Airlines and, with certification 
from the Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion, the club was offering flights across 
the country, to Honolulu and even to 
Europe. 

Daily Alibis. There were early signs 
of trouble in Freelandia. Employees 
grumbled about mismanagement, and 
85% of the flights were canceled. None- 
theless, in late November, Moss landed 
a guest spot on the Johnny Carson 
show, after which membership jumped 
to 8,000. 

Yet the line continued to slide, and 
in February, Moss slipped an interesting 
item into the club newsletter: while 
Freelandia was nonprofit, it said, a 
Moss-controlled company called Trans- 
mar was not. In fact, Transmar was 
leasing Freelandia the DC-8 as well as 
providing management services for a 
fee. More disgruntled employees com- 
plained of having to invent daily alibis 
for club members who demanded re- 
funds for canceled flights. Aggrieved 
members could be repaid only when 
cash came in from sales of tickets for fu- 
ture flights, and the amounts owed piled 
higher and higher. Though 45 coast-to- 
coast flights were made, only six flights 
to Honolulu were completed and only 
one ever made it to Europe (fare from 
Los Angeles: $169) 

The transatlantic flight, however, 
had a cast worthy of Nathanael West 
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Decked out in sheepskin, boas and all 
the desperately glamorous trappings of 
the underground, 156 passengers took 
off to the sound of popping champagne 
corks. “Being on the first transatlantic 
hip flight is something to remember,” 
grinned Max Scherr, the penurious ed- 
itor emeritus of the Berkeley Barb, as 
he polished off his third glass of free 
Jacque Bonet champagne 

Amorous couples retired to a lav- 
atory and to the water bed, under the 
blanket of which various friéndly acts 
were discreetly performed. “Is every- 
body mellowed out?” purred Darcy 
Flynn, Moss’s girl friend and business 
partner 

Moss had arranged to put most of 
the passengers up at Geneva’s staid 
and very luxe Beau-Rivage, but the ho- 
tel’s manager, Roland Cirafici, 45, was 
so shocked by the crowd that he re- 
fused to accept Moss’s prearranged cred- 
it, and police briefly delayed the DC-8 
just before it was ready to take off. On 
board with his wife and their son Amer- 
ica, Pop Revolutionary Abbie Hoffman 
moaned, “If I don’t get back to Chi- 
cago on time, I'll be in contempt of 
court again.” 

In April, Freelandia lost its DC-8 
Moss contends that he returned it to the 
owner because it was a lemon, but oth- 
ers say that it was repossessed. Moss now 
admits that he lied when he claimed he 
was not into Freelandia for the money 
The FAA is challenging Freelandia’s cer- 
tification as an air club allowed to woo 
passengers by charging low fares. In the 
courts, Moss’s lawyers so far have bat- 
Ued the FAA to a standoff, and he has 
managed to lease a Convair 880 to re- 
place the DC-8. Though there have been 
no Freelandia flights for months, Moss 
sits in his Hollywood Hills pad and 
dreams of flying high again 


The World’s 50 Biggest 


FORTUNE, which annually lists the 500 big- 
gest industrial corporations in the U.S. and the 
300 largest outside the U.S., has combined the 
top 50 for the first time in its August issue, pub- 
lished this week. Of the world’s largest indus- 
trials, 24 are based in the U.S. Ten of the top 
twelve are American. Indeed, three of the top 
five are Detroit's General Motors, Ford and 
Chrysler. Half of the top dozen have headquar- 
ters in New York City or its suburbs. 
What is most striking is the American edge 
in profitability: the 24 U.S. companies account 
for 71% of the total net income. Besides the 
US., only seven countries are represented: Ger- 
many, Britain, Japan, Italy, France, Switzerland 
and The Netherlands. The top 50, with sales 
and earnings for 1973 or the latest available fis- 


cal year 
Rank Company 
1 General Motors 
2 Exxon 
3. Ford 
4 Royal Dutch/Shell 
5 Chrysler 
6 General Electric 
7 Texaco 
8 Mobil Oil 
9 Unilever 
10 IBM 
1 ITT 
12 Gulf Oil 
13 Philips Lamp 
14 Standard Oil (Calif.) 
15 British Petroleum 
16 Nippon Steel 
17 Western Electric 
18 U.S. Steel 
19 Volkswagenwerk 
20 Hitachi 
21 Westinghouse 
22 Farbwerke Hoechst 
23 Daimler-Benz 
24 Toyota Motor 
25 Siemens 
26 Standard Oil (Ind. 
27. ~BASF 
28 Imperial Chemical Industries 
29 Du Pont 
30 Mitsubishi 
31 Nestlé 
32 General Telephone 
33 Shell Oil 
34 Nissan Motor 
35 Goodyear 
36 Renault 
37 Bayer 
38 Montedison 
39 Matsushita 
40 British Steel 
41 ENI (Italy) 
42 RCA 
43 August Thyssen-Hitte 
44 Continental Oil 
45 International Harvester 
46 AEG-Telefunken 
47 LTV 
48 Bethlehem Stec! 
49 Fiat 





Cie Francaise d 





Net 

Sales income 

(millions) 

35,798 2,398 
25,724 2,443 
23,015 907 
18,672 1,789 
11,774 255 
11,575 585 
11,407 1,292 
11,390 849 
11,010 423 
10,993 1,575 
10,183 528 
8,417 800 
8,108 323 
7,762 844 
7,726 761 
7,628 196 
7,037 315 
6,952 326 
6,412 73 
5,972 292 
5,702 162 
5,591 176 
5,551 98 
5,547 278 
5,523 162 
5,416 511 
5,384 194 
5,309 450 
5,276 586 
5,227 110 
5,205 218 
5,105 352 
4,884 333 
4,883 15) 
4,675 185 
4,656 13 
4,654 165 
4,452 57 
4,409 252 
4,290 121 
4,280 65 
4,247 184 
4,243 61 
4,224 243 
4,193 114 
4,187 30 
4,177 50 
4,138 207 
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The Roads Taken 


ROBERT FROST—A PICTORIAL CHRONICLE 
by KATHLEEN MORRISON 

133 pages. Holt, Rinehart & Winston. 
$10.95. 


In addition to being a great poet, 
Robert Frost was the most dazzling per- 
former on the American literary stage 
since Mark Twain. The impersonation 
of a mischievous, lovable old sugar ma- 
ple of a man that he gave while lec- 
turing during the last three decades of 
his life is still vivid to anyone who came 
near a college auditorium during that 


period. 
Undoubtedly it was because of the 
brilliant success of this impersonation 


that the news of Frost's actual charac- 
ter struck so hard. After the publication 
a few years ago of his Selected Letters 
and the first two volumes of Lawrance 
Thompson's biography, there could be 
no doubt about it: Frost never matured 
emotionally, and the dark side of a pow- 
erful and childish nature frequently 
dominated. He was often malicious, vin- 
dictive and jealous to a degree that could 
not be passed off as the mere cranki- 
ness of a sensitive man. He was insa- 
tiably greedy for attention and praise. 
He was a tormented man who hurt those 
around him in ways that could not al- 
ways be mended. 

Biographer Thompson died before 
finishing his third and concluding vol- 
ume on Frost (it is now going forward 
under other hands and is expected to 
be ready next year). In the interim 
comes a fascinating sketch of Frost’s last 
25 years, written by the woman who be- 
came his secretary after the unexpected 





SITTING IN A FAVORITE CHAIR ROBERT FROST WORKS ON A POEM (CIRCA 1915) 
Chickens in the kitchen of a halfway farmer. 
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death of his wife Elinor in 1938. Kath- 
leen Morrison, the wife of Harvard Eng- 
lish Professor Theodore Morrison, was 
Frost’s friend and principal day-to-day 
protector until his death in 1963. 

She remains a protector in her rec- 
ollections, which favor Frost and reti- 
cence. Still, she does not turn aside from 
what must be admitted about the man. 
When he was angry, she recalls, he 
would sometimes hide in the woods near 
his farmhouse, apparently hoping that 
his friends would think that he had come 
to harm. In the years after Elinor’s 
death, she notes, “his incautious use of 
pills always stopped short of the ulti- 
mate message it was meant to convey,” 

Frost owned a succession of farms 
in Vermont; during the winter he lived 
in Boston and later in Cambridge. He 
was a “halfway farmer,” although the 
half sometimes got out of hand—as 
when in 1940 it became necessary to eat 
outdoors at Frost’s Ripton, Vt., farm be- 
cause he had installed a tribe of 100 baby 
chicks in his kitchen. Eventually a way 
of life worked itself out: Frost allowed 
Kathleen Morrison and her husband 
(then director of the Breadloaf Writers 
Conference) to live summers in the Rip- 
ton farmhouse while the poet moved to 
a nearby cabin during the warm months. 
She cooked his meals, handled his cor- 
respondence, and provided massive 
daily doses of stability. 

Mrs. Morrison had been a hero- 
worshiper since 1918, when she and 
other students invited Frost to lec- 
ture at Bryn Mawr. He attracted a 
large circle of personal and profes- 
sional friends—Mrs. Morrison very 
much near the head of the list—who 
thought his pouts and tantrums 
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worth putting up with, and who con- 
spired elaborately to ease him through 
the last half of his life. 

Whatever largeness of nature Frost 
believed himself capable of is now vis- 
ible almost entirely in his great body of 
poetry. Kathleen Morrison focuses 
mostly on the small things that went into 
making Frost the man. He knew Latin 
well. He hated banks, perhaps because 
when he was a young man a teller 
mocked him for having a small un- 
earned income. He was a shrewd house 
carpenter. He loved his collie. He was 
mortified when he visited Russia and 
thought (mistakenly) that he was not to 
be permitted to see Khrushchev. 

Here is a piece of Frost, written with 
diffidence and pictured in a large batch 
of welcome photographs, many of them 
done by LIFE’s Howard Sochurek dur- 
ing Frost’s 1957 visit to England. The 
poet is elsewhere, though never so re- 
mote that he cannot inform anything 
that has been written about him. For ex- 
ample, these lines from his long poem 
on New Hampshire: 


I make a virtue of my suffering 

From nearly everything that goes on 
round me. 

In other words, I know wherever Iam, 

I shall not lack for pain to keep me 
awake. 


8 John Skow 


THE POET IN ENGLAND (1957) 


BET Rae 
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Freedom How? 


ON LIBERTY AND LIBERALISM: 
THE CASE OF JOHN STUART MILL 
by GERTRUDE HIMMELFARB 
345 pages. Knopf. $8.95. 


What a delicious irony Gertrude 
Himmelfarb suggests: behind every hip- 
pie crying “Do your own thing” and 
“Let it all hang out” stands an uptight 
Victorian with tics and twitches. Her 
Exhibit A is that pre-eminent Victorian 
John Stuart Mill, child protégé and au- 
thor of On Liberty (1854), Himmelfarb, 
professor of history at the City Uni- 
versity of New York and author of Vic- 
torian Minds, constructs a careful case 
about Mill as the sponsor of what she 
takes to be the fallacious modern ar- 
gument that since liberty is good, the 
more liberty the better 

She begins with Mill's revealing vo- 
cabulary. His approved words—origi- 
nality, spontaneity, diversity, choice 
—smack of today’s obsession with 
individual expression for its own sake 
in ways she scarcely needs to empha- 
size. So do the proposals the words sup- 
port. Mill's gospel was that the indi- 
vidual could fulfill himself only in a 
climate of maximum freedom, and that 
the fulfillment of the individual was 
the supreme purpose in life. Could any- 
thing sound more contemporary? In- 
deed, Professor Himmelfarb dares to 
say that On Liberty has “far more” in 
common with our times than with Mill's. 

Why did Mill write On Liberty when 
he did? Contrary to still-popular opin- 
ion, Victorian England was far from a 
world of class suppression and psy- 
chological repression. The established 
church had slipped in moral authority. 
Even sex was under a less terrible ta- 
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boo than has sometimes been assumed. 
That has been proven by recent ex- 
plorations of the pervasiveness of Vic- 
torian pornography (albeit hidden). Mill 
was preaching liberty to the converted, 
Himmelfarb argues, except in the area 
of women’s liberation. In his essay The 
Subjection of Women, Mill protested 
that “the social subordination of wom- 
en” stood out as “an isolated fact in mod- 
ern social institutions; a solitary breach 
of what has become their fundamental 
law.” Mill wrote On Liberty, Himmel- 
farb submits, in order to make the broad- 
est statement of enfranchisement to that 
half of the human race who had not 
yet recognized that they had been 
disenfranchised. 

The central figure in Himmelfarb’s 
thesis is Harriet Taylor, the imposing 
feminist whom the not so liberated Mill 
married two years after her first hus- 
band’s death in 1849. Mill just met her 
in 1830, beginning 21 long and proper 
years of platonic intimacy. Widow of a 
prosperous merchant and mother of 
three children, this humorless firebrand 
longed for the Irish to stage a revo- 
lution to match France's, adding: “The 
Irish would, I should hope, not.be fright- 
ened but urged on by some loss of life.” 
As Himmelfarb indicates, Mill was not 
only “deferential” to Harriet’s every 
wish but “respectful of her every opin- 
ion, quick to reverse himself on any 
issue.” In the dedication to On Liberty, 
he characterized Harriet as “the in- 
spirer, and in part the author, of all 
that is best in my writings.” And Him- 
melfarb sees enough of Harriet’s single- 
minded radicalism in the essay to pro- 
nounce her a collaborator in its spirit 
if not in its prose. 

Natural Feeling. Nobody reads 
Mill today. If people did, Himmelfarb 
warns, they would discover a man who 
is often in contradiction with Harriet’s 
Mill, the author of On Liberty. This 
other Mill spoke suspiciously of the “de- 
sires and impulses” and the “natural 
feeling” that the Liberty Mill so glo- 
rified. Mill understood that human na- 
ture was so far from naturally good 
that the ultimate object of education 
should be “restraining discipline.” The 
man to whom conformity, obedience 
and even law were dirty words could 
demand, in another mood, the retention 
of capital punishment and call for a 
penal code “strengthening our punish- 
ments” rather than “weakening them.” 

In short, a conservative Mill dwelt 
within the liberal Mill, and in fact tend- 
ed to dominate everywhere but in On 
Liberty. Here, Himmelfarb insists that 
Mill, under the goading of the formi- 
dable Harriet, became more radical 
than he realized or wanted to be. In ex- 
tending the common piety about free- 
dom of speech to freedom of action, he 
committed an act of intellectual subver- 
sion for which the 20th century has paid 
with the impossible drunken dream of 
total freedom. Lord Acton’s dictum 
—power tends to corrupt and absolute 





power corrupts absolutely—we have 
learned all too well. It is time, Professor 
Himmelfarb cautions, that we pay equal 
attention to another law: liberty too can 
corrupt, and absolute liberty can corrupt 
absolutely. ® Melvin Maddocks 


High on Holmes 


THE SEVEN-PER-CENT SOLUTION 
by NICHOLAS MEYER 
253 pages. E.P. Dutton. $6.95. 


Half a century after his final bow, 
Sherlock Holmes remains the best- 
known character in English fiction. 
With the possible exception of Hamlet 
and Don Quixote, he may be the most 
recognizable creation in all literature. 
The man in the deerstalker cap is the 
subject of a full-length biography (Sher- 
lock Holmes of Baker Street, by Wil- 
liam Baring-Gould), the center of a 
club (the Baker Street Irregulars) and 
a palpable presence wherever police 
congregate, from Scotland Yard to 
Watergate, Less than two months ago, 
Samuel Rosenberg probed the sources 
of Sir Conan Doyle's imagination in 
Naked Is the Best Disguise (TIME, 
June 24), 

Now Novelist Nicholas Meyer (The 
Love Story Story, Target Practice) has 
seen fit to bring back Holmes himself 
in The Seven-Per-Cent Solution, coyly 
subtitled, “Being a Reprint from the 
Reminiscences of John H. Watson, 
M.D.” The publisher thought enough 
of the book's potential popularity to 
order a first printing of 25,000 copies. 
In brief, Sherlock /ives. Why? 

To Ellery Queen, it is the very in- 
imitability of the master—hardly a 
Holmesian exists who has not mentally 





SHERLOCK HOLMES 
A meeting of two original minds. 


SIGMUND FREUD 
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Is ita cigarette? Definitely not. 

Could a little cigar have such big flavor, 
give you such big pleasure? Definitely yes 

A&C Little Cigars — slim, filter-tipped — 
made with a very special blend that includes 
fine imported cigar tobaccos...cured for 
mildness and flavor. 

Regular or Menthol — in the distinctive 
crush-proof box. 


A&C LITTLE CIGARS, 


2 Great Impostor. 











BOOKS 


attempted to compose a further adven- 
ture of the world’s first consulting de- 
tective. To Critic Edmund Wilson, it is 
“the wit and fairy-tale poetry of han- 
som cabs, gloomy London lodgings and 
lonely country estates.” Meyer views 
the basis of Holmes’ immortality sim- 
ply as the story of a friendship: the in- 
tellectual rationalist and his immortal 
physician-confidant, a man of infinite 
joust, the stolid, substantial, late great 
doctor .. . Sigmund Freud 

Sigmund Freud? 

Rudimentary, says Meyer. Holmes 
was mainlining cocaine (cf The Sign 
of the Four); Freud, at the same pe- 
riod, had effected some dramatic drug 
cures. What could be more logical than 
a meeting of the two most original minds 
of the Victorian epoch? The notion is 
at once revolutionary and traditional 
Two decades ago, in A Study in Ter- 
ror, Ellery Queen affected to find a fu- 
gitive manuscript of Dr. John H. Wat- 
son, M.D. It told of Holmes’ pursuit of 
one John the Harlot Killer, also known 
as Jack the Ripper. For The Seven-Per- 
Cent Solution, Meyer “uncovers” an- 
other manuscript, detailing the adven- 
tures of the stately Holmes of England 
in his struggle against the temptations 
of “nose candy.” He also trots out all 
the old Baker Street regulars: Toby the 
relentless mongrel; the world’s longest- 
suffering landlady, Mrs. Hudson; Myr- 
croft, Sherlock’s corpulent elder brother 
and Dr. James Moriarty—in a new role 
as innocent bystander 

No Choice. Careering about Vi- 
enna, Holmes and his cadre become in- 
volved with that cornerstone of Vic- 
toriana, the Amnesiac Lady in Distress, 
played by the breathtaking Norma Os- 
borne Slater. When she is kidnaped by 
Warmonger Baron Von Leinsdorf—who 
plans to blow up Europe—Holmes has 
no choice. With his faithful M.D.s, Wat- 
son and Freud, the sleuth engages in a 
transcontinental chase scene, holding 
the fate of Western civilization in the 
calm of his hand 

Unhappily, a few technical errors 
tend to glare in this splendid postscript 
to the Holmes legend. The detective 
would surely have known how to pro- 
nounce Dostoyevsky; Freud sends Platt- 
deutsch telegrams (“Services were to 
the great English detective gratis of- 
fered”) but speaks in person like a cul- 
tivated Anglophile. Moreover, Watson 
tends to shine in this pastiche while 
Holmes appears rather dim, slow to de- 
duce and loath to act. It may be the re- 
sult of all that dope 

On the other hand, the mental leth- 
argy may have a more elementary cause 
After Doyle had killed off his creation 
at the Reichenbach Falls, public de- 
mand forced a resurrection. For years 
thereafter, Sir Arthur delighted in quot- 
ing a Cornish boatman who mused: “I 
think, sir, when Holmes fell over that 
cliff he may not have killed himself. 
But he was never quite the same man 
afterwards.” = Stefan Kanfer 
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Died. “Mama” Cass Elliot, 33, gar- 
gantuan, silvery-voiced pop-rock singer; 
after choking on a ham sandwich; in 
London. Born Ellen Naomi Cohen in 
Baltimore, Mama Cass sang with a few 
unmemorable Greenwich Village folk 
groups in the early 1960s before con- 
tributing her gutsy contralto to the 
Mamas and the Papas, the quartet that 
created such euphonious superhits as 
Monday, Monday and California Drea- 
min’. When the group broke up in 1968, 
the Earth Motherly (5 ft. 5 in., as much 
as 250 lbs.) Elliot embarked on a suc- 
cessful solo career. More than 300 peo- 
ple, including such luminaries as Carol 
Burnett, Peter Lawford and now di- 
vorced ex-Mama and Papa Michelle 
and John Phillips, attended the Holly- 
wood funeral. 
. 

Died. Don McCafferty, 53, even- 
tempered head coach of the National 
Football League’s Detroit Lions; of an 
apparent heart attack; in Pontiac, Mich. 
McCafferty joined the Baltimore Colts 
as an assistant offensive coach in 1959, 
succeeded tough-talking Don Shula as 
head coach in 1970 and guided the team 
to a Super Bow! victory in his first sea- 
son. Less than two years later, he was 
dismissed by Colts General Manager Joe 
Thomas—ostensibly for refusing to 
bench Aging Star Quarterback Johnny 
Unitas (TIME, Aug. 5)—and signed on 
with the Lions in January of 1973 

: 

Died. Lois Long, 73, fashion editor 
of The New Yorker for more than four 
decades; in Saratoga, N.Y. A minister's 
daughter, Long joined The New Yorker 
in 1925 as “Lipstick,” its chatty night- 
club columnist. Soon she began point- 
edly commenting about Fifth Avenue’s 
ladies-wear trade in “On and Off the Av- 
enue,” a column that for years she sim- 
ply signed “L.L.” 

. 

Died. Ildebrando Cardinal Anto- 
niutt, 75, longtime Vatican diplomat, 
Official of the Roman Curia and, most 
recently, camerlengo, or chamberlain, of 
the church, the prelate who administers 
the Holy See and supervises the elec- 
tion of a new Pope after the incumbent's 
death; in an automobile crash; near Bo- 
logna, Italy 

. 

Died. Harry Manning, 77, retired 
Vice Admiral of the U.S. Maritime Ser- 
vice, a crackerjack seaman who execut- 
ed the bone-chilling lifeboat rescue of 
the crew of the Italian freighter Florida 
in 1929, accompanied Amelia Earhart 
as navigator on her first attempt to fly 
around the globe, and skippered the pas- 
senger liner United States on her 1952 
maiden voyage across the Atlantic and 
back in record time (6 days, 22 hours, 
52 minutes); after a long illness; in Sad- 
dle River, N.J. 
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Here's What You Do 


e Fill out your name and address 

on the coupon. 

Indicate your preference of boy 

or girl, and country. 

OF os: 

Check the box marked ‘ ‘Choose 

any child who needs my help,” 

allowing us to assign you a child 
from our emergency list. 

e Enclose your first monthly 
check. The cost is only $15 each 
month to help a child who needs 
you. 


Here’s What You Will Receive 


@ In about two weeks you'll receive a 
Personal Sponsor Folder with photo- 
graph and information on the child you 
sponsor and a description of the project 
where the child receives help. 

e Later on...a “welcome letter” from 
the overseas field office. 

@ Progress reports on the child when you 
request them. 

e A Christmas greeting from the child. 
e@ The opportunity to write directly to the 


child, You will be given the mailing 
address and detailed instructions on 
mail to your child's country. 

e Letters from the child answering your 
correspondence. You receive the child's 
original letter and an English transla- 
tion from an overseas office. (Staff 
workers help children unable to write.) 

e And the satisfaction that comes from 
helping a deserving child. 


Here's What Your Sponsored Child Receives 


e In children’s homes: supplementary 
food, clothing, medical care, and dedi- 
cated housemothers. 

e@ In Family Helper Projects: school sup- 
plies and clothing, medical assistance, 
emergency food and shelter, and family 
guidance from a trained child care 
worker. 


© Special aid depending on the country 
and the type of project. 

e Psychological support because the child 
knows you care. 


Sponsors are urgently needed for children 
in: Brazil, India, Guatemala and Indo- 





— 


Write today: Verent J. Mills 


I wish to sponsor a [1] boy (7) girl in 

(Country ein Wits 5: aan 
Choose any child who needs my help. 

I will pay $15 a month. I enclose first pay- 

ment of $_____. Send me child’s name, 

story, address and picture. 

I cannot sponsor a child but want to give 





() Please send me more information. 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, 


nesia. 7 » 


INC. Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23261 
Name. 
VO 
City 
State___ Zip, 


Registered (VFA-080) with the U.S. Government's 
Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid. 
Gifts are tax deductible. Canadians: Write 1407 
Yonge, Toronto 7 Ti2082 
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No Methuselahs 


The death of Shirali Muslimov last 
year at the reported age of 168 was a 
blow to the village of Barzavu, in the So- 
viet Caucasus. It ended the role of the 
mountain hamlet not only as a tourist at- 
traction but also as a gerontological 
mecca. For decades Soviet and West- 
ern scientists had made the pilgrimage 
to Barzavu to auscultate stouthearted 
Muslimov and inquire about his diet, 
life-style and sexual habits. But his death 
still left thousands of alleged supercente- 
narians in the U.S.S.R. vying for the at- 
tention of gerontologists. 

Now the Methuselah syndrome that 


VALERY SHUSTOV-—-LIFE 


CENTENARIAN SHIRALI MUSLIMOV 
Dreams of immortality. 


has flourished for years in the U.S.S.R. 
is about to be debunked, and by no 
less an authority than the eminent Rus- 
sian-born biologist and student of aging, 
Zhores A. Medvedev. Exiled and work- 
ing in London, Medvedev, 48, has writ- 
ten an article for an upcoming issue of 
the Gerontologist in which he system- 
atically destroys the myth of the su- 
percentenarians, not only in the Soviet 
Union but also in Kashmir and Ec- 
uador. “The trouble is that many sci- 
entists have taken for granted that these 
old people are telling the truth, and 
then they try to find some reasons to ex- 
plain their supposed longevity,” Med- 
vedev told TIME. The result, he said, is 
“pseudo science” based on largely fal- 
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sified data. Not one of the 500 people 
in the Caucasus claiming to be from 
120 to 165 years old has been able to pro- 
duce valid birth records. Neither has 
any of the superannuated Kashmirians 
or Ecuadorians. 

Moreover, says Medvedev, when 
about 40 medical, psychological and bio- 
chemical tests were run in 1972 on re- 
puted centenarians in the USS.R., a 
commission of gerontologists was sur- 
prised by the “paradoxical” finding that 
the function and metabolism of the old- 
sters were the same as those of people 
about 60 years old. Proven centenarians 
in the West exhibit a degeneration ap- 
propriate to their age, says Medvedev. 

Rewards of Age. The fact is that 
no man or woman with a verifiable birth 
record is known to have lived longer 
than 113 years. As Actuary Walter G. 
Bowerman has pointed out, assertions 
of extreme longevity originate mainly in 
remote, underdeveloped regions among 
illiterate peoples whose only evidence of 
age is their own claim, possibly support- 
ed by an interested relative. 

Age claims beyond the tenth dec- 
ade attract favorable attention, may 
bring financial reward, and summon up 
dreams of immortality. The bases of 
such fantasies lie deep in the uncon- 
scious and are almost universal. But only 
in the U.S.S.R. has longevity been el- 
evated to a state-supported cult. 

Noscientists have been able to prove 
the claimed ages of the centenarians or 
satisfactorily explain longevity among 
such widely dispersed peoples, says 
Medvedev. He methodically ticks off 
each suggested cause. It is not moun- 
tain air, because many of the oldsters 
live at sea level. Nor is it temperature, 
because some live in torrid and others 
in frigid zones. Diet varies radically 
Some of the people studied subsist on 
what heart specialists would consider 
healthful fare while others consume 
great quantities of fats and wine. 

The Soviets’ Methuselah cult is ex- 
plainable in social and political rather 
than medical terms, says Medvedev. In 
the hotbeds of centenarianism, the aged 
are venerated and may even have post- 
age stamps issued in their honor. The 
cult’s prominence in Georgia was fos- 
tered by Georgian-born Stalin, who 
apparently began to hope, at around 
age 70, that longevity might rub off 
on him. 

Medvedev’s most compelling expla- 
nation: hundreds of thousands of draft 
dodgers and deserters during World 
War I and subsequent civil warfare got 
themselves false papers to greatly ex- 
aggerate their age. There is one authen- 
ticated case of a man who was lionized 
in the Soviet press as having reached 
the age of 128, then exposed as being 
only 78. In the U.S.S.R., as elsewhere. 
there is no fountain of youth. 





EARTH negative heel shoes 
are sold only 
at these stores. 


For the address consult your 
phone directory. 


Carmel 
Hermosa Beach 
Laguna Beach 
Palo Alto 

San Francisco 
Santa Ana 
Santa Barbara 
Westwood 


COMMU sccsiaviseenbrassseation Boulder 


COMNSCtiCultissicacsesssecessicssseee Hartford 
New Haven 


District of Columbia 
Washington, D.C. 
FORMA isos sus ovvecssanescssaaanns Gainesville 
North Miami Beach 
South Miami 





Massachusetts.................:06+ Amherst 

Cambridge 

BRRCTORD 5 cocsisonnnsnenescacgsets Ann Arbor 

Birmingham 

MARTIN escssisncscussscavess Minneapolis 

PROD iicivasccssitakivnvnanes Kansas City 

INOW YORK siviciccesivicacisiionnsases New York 

Buffalo 

Garden City 

Huntington 

Southampton 

Westhampton 

North Carolina ................ Chapel Hill 

Charlotte 

OND sistisstesineviccones Cleveland Heights 

Columbus 

Pennsylvania..................+» Allentown 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

TSN sis epunccniaiaseveonnves Knoxville 

TRRGD acsncireestnnnciimsewomrues Austin 

[B1°) OOP ER PRC ererr ery ey. Salt Lake City 
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CANADA 

QUGEEE i seissiscssinsiceseccsremscs Montreal 

| Toronto 
EUROPE 

DIRT an cxehsacecseeionsens Copenhagen 

CoG secretes Munich 


If there is no store in your area, write 
to Earth shoe, Dept. TA , 251 Park Ave- 
nue South, New York, New York 10010 
and we will send you a brochure that 
explains how to order the Earth* brand 
shoe by mail. 
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work in harmony 
with your entire 
body 

So she worked 
for 10 years re- 
fining every deli- 
cate adjustment 
Until finally they 
were perfected 

The shoe 
that works with 
your body. 

And the result 
was the Earth 
shoe. The shoe 


: . leaving 
that's not just for S 


outa lot 
of important 
features. Or by 
not paying attention to 
quality. But then it 
wouldn't be the Earth 
brand shoe. 


Who ever heard of standing . 
in line for a pair of shoes? your feet 
Not only is the heel 
lower than the toe, but the 
entire sole is molded in a 
very special way. This 
allows you to walk ina 
gentle rolling motion. And 
to walk easily and com- Lowering the heel 
fortably on the hard, jar isn't enough. 
ring cement of our cities 
Even the arch of the 
Earth shoe is different, 
and the toes are wide 
to keep your toes 
from being 
cramped or 







We're amazed. Really 
amazed. At first people 
called our EARTH* brand 
negative heel shoes strange 
and ugly. And now they're 
standing in line togetthem. 

And while the ends of 
the lines are waiting to get 
into our stores, the begin- 
nings of the lines are buy- 
ing up all of our shoes. 

Of course we always 
knew Earth" shoes were 
a great invention. And 










We knew we had a good 
idea. And we knew others 
would try to imitate 
us by making negative 
heel shoes too. 
But just because a 
shoe looks like ours 




































we knew people would squashed. doesn't mean it works 
love them. But we had Now everybody like ours. 
no idea the word would nts them. The 10 years that 





spread so fast. 


It all started with 


So you started 
buying them. You 
told your friends 


» \ went into perfecting 











important. We have 
many, many features 
built into our shoes to 
make them work, And 
that is why they are 
patented 

So to be sure you're 
getting the Earth neg- 
ative heel shoe, look on 
the sole for our Earth 
trademark, and U.S. pat- 
ent number 3305947. 





It started in Denmark ® \ told their friends. 
17 years ago, when Anne y 
Kalsg had the idea for the {i 
negative heel shoe. A 
shoe with the heel lower 
than the toe. 

The concept was that 
these shoes would allow 
you to walk naturally. Like 
when you walk barefoot in 









#¥ happened. Now you 

\ want them faster 
than we can make 
them. 

It takes time to 
make a good shoe. 
Earth negative heel 
shoes take time to make 

















sand and your heel sinks : a 
down wae than your toes Of course we could They're worth 
Anne was convinced hat knock them out fast, by waiting for. 


this is the natural way the 
body is designed to walk. 
And that this shoe would 


Please be patient, We're 
sending out more and 
more shoes to our stores 





To get an idea of how the 
EARTH shoe works, stand 
barefoot with your toes up 
on a book. Feel what 

begins tohappen 


the Earth shoe are very 


Please be patient. 
We're making our shoes 
st as we can. 






The EARTH* shoe comes 
in styles for men and women 
from open sandals to high 
boots. From $23.50 to 
$42.50. Prices slightly 
higherin 
the west 

















every month. And 

if they've run out of 

your size or style, 
they'll have it soon. 

And when you do try 
them, you'll see, perhaps 
for the first time in your 
life, what it’s like to walk 
more gracefully, naturally 
and comfortably. 

And, believe us, that’s 
worth waiting for. 

















“EARTH is the registered 
trademark of Kalso Systemet, 
Inc. for its negative heel shoes 
and other products 





Anne Kalso. 
Inventor of the EARTH 


negative heel shoe 


Our shoes are sold at stores that sell only the EARTH'shoe. For a list of these stores please see the facing page. 
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PORPOISE-SHAPED, JET-POWERED HYBRID AIRSHIP OF THE FUTURE 


New Lift for Airships 


Giant airships vanished from the 
skies after the hydrogen-filled Hinden- 
burg exploded and burned in 1937. But 
airship enthusiasts, buoyed by little 
more than hope, have remained at their 
drawing boards, designing huge lighter- 
than-air dirigibles that they believe 
could still compete effectively against 
other forms of transportation. 

Most remarkable is the plan for a 
new three-way hybrid that combines 
some aspects of an airship, a winged air- 
plane and a lifting body (a shape giving 
aerodynamic lift). The proposed craft, 
which looks remarkably like a porpoise, 
was designed by a group of engineers or- 
ganized as the Megalifter Co. of Goleta, 
Calif., after NASA’s Ames Research Cen- 
ter invited proposals for lighter-than-air 
ships to transport heavy, bulky cargoes. 
At the roots of its undersized wings, 
which resemble Flipper’s flippers, are 
four jet engines with a combined thrust 
of 164,000 Ibs. There are also two small 
engines near the wing tips to control 
yawing and rolling. The 650-ft. hull 
would have 7 million cu. ft. of buoyant 
helium in its gas cells. 

The cargo hold, 300 ft. long and 40 
ft. wide, could carry up to 200 tons, and 
fully loaded, the craft would weigh some 
320 tons. But its designers estimate that 
Megalifter would require a takeoff speed 
of no more than 70 m.p.h. and a run- 
way distance of only about 2,400 ft. to 
become airborne, and could cruise at 205 
m.p.h. Many of its components, such as 
the cockpit, engine controls and land- 
ing gear, are identical to the C-5A’s, 
which would reduce design and man- 
ufacturing costs for the giant craft. 

For Channel Hops. In Britain, an- 
other group of engineers has formed Air- 
float Transport Ltd. to promote the 
“Airfloat HL” (for heavy-lift), designed 
by Surrey University Mechanical Engi- 
neer Edwin Mowforth. A VTOL (verti- 
cal takeoff and landing) model, it could 
carry a load of up to 400 tons and move 
it more than 1,000 miles at about 90 
m.p.h. Airfloat’s hull shape is conven- 
tional, and its propulsion depends upon 
old-fashioned propellers turned by ten 
turbines. Eight of them are amidships 


for forward drive and are also capable 
of exerting a vertical thrust of 40 tons. 
There is also one engine at each end for 
maneuvering, and to keep the ship from 
yawing while hovering. 

Because the Airfloat ship has been 
designed to take advantage of available 
techniques, materials and components, 
Mowforth estimates that six of them, 
with ground facilities, could be built for 
a total of $144 million. He believes that 
with each vessel carrying 250 cars and 
1,000 passengers at a time, airship trav- 
el across the English Channel would be 
more economical than by the channel 
tunnel that will cost more than $20 
billion. 


The Missing Piece 


About 150 million years ago, dur- 
ing the breakup of a supercontinent that 
geologists call Gondwanaland,* South 
America and Africa began to drift apart, 
creating the Atlantic Ocean. There is 
convincing evidence for the once con- 
troversial theory that the two continents 
were once joined; geological features and 
fossil remains on opposite sides of the 
ocean show a remarkable match, and 
the shelves, or underwater plateaus, ex- 
tending from each of the continents into 
the Atlantic form a near perfect fit, like 
adjacent pieces in a jigsaw puzzle. One 
piece of the puzzle, however, seemed to 
be missing. There was a deep indenta- 
tion in the Mozambique plateau off Dur- 
ban, South Africa, but no proof of a cor- 
responding continental projection from 
South America. Last month it was an- 
nounced that the missing land mass had 
been found; it is a fingerlike extension 
of the Falkland plateau, extending east- 
ward from the Falkland Islands to a 
point 1,600 miles from Argentina. 

Geologists Ian Dalziel of Columbia 
University and Peter Barker of the Uni- 
versity of Birmingham led a multina- 
tional scientific team aboard the re- 
search ship Glomar Challenger this 
spring, probing the ocean depths east of 
the Falkland Islands. Lowering a cor- 
ing drill 8,500 ft. to the bottom, they pen- 
etrated through 1,835 ft. of sediment 


*Named after a region in India where many Af- 
rican-type fossils are found. 


before beginning to bite into the solid 
rock that they were looking for. Anal- 
ysis of the core samples brought to the 
surface identified it as granite about 600 
million years old. The find proved that 
the rock was continental shelf and not 
ocean basin crust, which is primarily ba- 
salt (solidified lava), which in the South 
Auantic is no more than about 130 mil- 
lion years old. 

From examination of fossils in the 
sediment cores found just above the bed- 
rock, the geologists deduced that 150 to 
200 million years ago, the Falkland pla- 
teau was dry land in a climate similar 
to that of the Mediterranean today. That 
evidence fitted in with earlier sugges- 
tions by other geologists that there had 
once been an inland sea in Gondwana- 
land similar to the Mediterranean and 
bounded by what are now South Amer- 
ica, Africa and Antarctica. Then, as the 
continents began to separate, the area 
round the ancient sea gradually sank, 
reached its present depth about 80 mil- 
lion years ago, and remained hidden 
until the spring voyage of the Glomar 
Challenger. 

Last week the Glomar Challenger 
again made news. Another team of ge- 
ologists announced that in July a drill 
lowered from the ship in mid-ocean, 
about 200 miles southwest of the Azores, 
had penetrated 1,910 ft. into the earth’s 
hard crust under the Atlantic bottom 
sediment. It returned core samples from 
depths never before explored; the pre- 
vious record penetration was 260 ft. into 
the submarine crustal rock. Said Geo- 
chemist William Melson of the Smith- 
sonian Institution: “It was like probing 
into the unknown, getting samples we 
had thought about for years but had nev- 
er been able to reach.” 
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